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“—mountains are leveled and oceans bounded by the slender force of human beings” —samve Jounso, 


Why communications get better all the time 


Your VOICE girdles the globe in one-seventh of a second. 

It travels at 186,000 miles per second—the speed of light 
—thanks to the telephone and radio. And by television, so 
do the pictures of any event as it occurs. 

What has made this blinding speed possible? What has 
given us these “ringside seats”... to see, to hear, to share 
in the headline news of the day? 

The answer: Greater knowledge of electronic waves and 
better materials to harness them. For example. the vac- 
uum tube—heart of radio or television—depends upon the 
greatest possible absence of air or other gases—a high vac- 
uum. Most of the air is pumped out before the tube is sealed. 
Then a tiny bit of barium. called a “barium getter” is 
flashed inside of it by electricity. This captures the remain- 
ing air and gives a nearly perfect vacuum. 





Products of Divisions and Units include 


Unending research and engineering have also provided 
finer plastics for insulation, purer graphite and carbon for 
electronic devices... and a host of other basic materials 
that help shave the speed of communications to the tiniest 
splinter of a second. 

Producing these better materials and many others—for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of man- 
kind—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 

FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 
and Processes,” which describes the ways in which industry uses 
UCC’s Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATI ON 
UCC 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES ¢ ACHESON ELECTRODES 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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EA JURY consisting of nationally recognized top- 


_ Biight advertising men, have selected INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
Wifor highest honors in a competition just completed. Over 600 
entries from the nation’s leading business and mass consumer 

\ magazines bid for this recognition. 
\ This is called to the attention of all manufacturers who have 
\ products applicable to mass feeding and housing in hotels, hos- 
\B pitals, restaurants, schools and other types of institutions. The 
organization, teamwork and attention to long range objectives 
which have made possible the winning of this editorial award 
are the same prime requisites of success which must be provided 
by a publication if the advertising carried in it is to be of greatest 
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All of these have been made available 


benefit to its advertisers. 
to manufacturers with products for the huge institutional market. 


This market is over 11 billion dollars in size. It presents a 
tremendous demand for items ranging from food and food service 
equipment to housing and building products. The more than 
50,000 readers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine are those who buy 
and specify the vast quantities and varieties of products and ma- 
terials used in the building, operating and maintaining of institu- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only publication reaching all 
segments of the institutional field. Consult your advertising agency 
for further information or write INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 
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Corporate profits. Statistics on the 
financial condition of all U.S. manu- 
facturing corporations in the first quar- 
ter of 1947 were reported by the 
Federal Trade Commission. This is a 
resumption of a prewar service offered 
by FTC and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Operating results 
of the corporations are included in the 
figures. The first postwar report esti- 
mates after-taxes net income of manu- 
facturing corporations at $2,700,000,- 
000. Net sales totaled $35,600,000,000; 
$31,200,000,000; 
$1,700,000,000. 


costs and _ expenses, 
federal income taxes, 


Food prices. Retail food prices ad- 
vanced 3 to 4 per cent between mid- 
August and mid-September, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics estimated. The 
mid-August level was 1.8 per cent 
higher than in July and 110 per cent 
above the 1939 level. Between July and 
August, food prices increased in 53 of 
56 cities surveyed. 


Military training. The U.S. Air 
Force plans to triple its pilot-training 
program. Aviation-cadet classes will be 
increased from the present 1,000 men 
a year to at least 3,000 during 1948. 
The Air Force said more pilots are 
needed for its 70-group program. By 
mid-1948 the plan is to have 337,000 
enlisted men, 64,000 officers, and 55 
fully-manned, ready-to-fight air groups. 
Another 15 air groups will exist in 
cadre form, ready for expansion when 
needed. Navy, meanwhile, said it signed 
up only 14,977 recruits in September. 
Recruiting goal that month was 18,000. 


Surplus property. The War Assets 
Administration still has $7,600,000,000 
worth of surplus property to sell. An- 
other $1,300,000,000 worth of leftover 
war material is to be declared surplus 
by July, 1948. WAA said it hopes to 
have sold all but $3,100,000,000 worth 
of the surplus inventory by next sum- 
mer. About three fourths of the esti- 


The March of the News 


mated stock at that time will be real 
estate, officials predicted. They added 
it will take “a number of years” to 
complete the disposal job. Inventories 
now consist largely of nonstandard in- 
dustrial materials, production equip- 
ment and factories. 

Construction. September building ac- 
tivity was higher than August in all 
fields except farm building and public 
housing, the Department of. Commerce 
said. Volume of farm building was 
down 13 per cent from August; public 
housing projects stayed at about the 
same level as in the previous month. 
Private nonfarm residential building 
was up 3 per cent over August. Value 
of commercial construction put in 
place during September was 6 per cent 
above the August level. Highway work 
increased 4 per cent. 

Organization and procedures of the 
new Housing and Home Finance 
Agency were announced. This is the 
first over-all federal housing agency, 
set up to succeed a number of wartime 
housing groups. Officials released fig- 
ures showing that 479 recreation proj- 
ects have been approved for building 
since July 1, in spite of the restriction 
on construction of amusement places. 
That restriction was substituted last 
July for earlier controls on all nonresi- 
dential building. About 1,300 projects 
have been disapproved since July. 


College enrollment. An all-time 
high in college enrollments was reached 
this year, the U.S. Office of Education 
said. About 2,300,000 students have 
been accepted for the autumn semester. 
That total is nearly 11 per cent higher 
than last year and approximately 
1,000,000 higher than the prewar peak. 
Compared with the autumn of 1946, 
registrations at universities and pro- 
fessional schools were up 9.6 per cent; 
teachers’ colleges, up 12.9 per cent; 
junior colleges, up 13.4 per cent; Negro 
institutions, up 25.6 per cent. 
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When the sun breaks out with a rash 
of spots—beware. 

Many experts hold it means a busi- 
ness depression. At least, by some 
stange coincidence the two seem to 
come along about the same time. 

Be that as it may, there’s one thing 
that always comes with a dip in busi- 
ness. And that’s an e-c-o-n-o-m-y wave. 

Business men begin to look around 
for the “least costly way of doing it.” 
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They dig, among other items, into 
the question of office overhead—and 
a lot of them discover the cost of 
doing figure work far higher than they’d 
dreamed. 

That’s why we suggest a long, hard 
look at the remarkable economy of 
Comptometer adding-calculating ma- 
chines. Whatever your business, 
chances are you'll find them able to 
handle every phase of its figure work 


Photograph of sunspots courtesy the Cook Observatory of the University of Pennsylvania 





Out, damned spot, out! 


with accuracy, speed—and healthy 
saving besides. 

Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.), made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1726 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, [llinois. 


ComPrTomMeETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


“A For Truck Driv 


ae ~@ Roomier Cabs with 8 Inches 
More Seating Width 


e Adjustable Seats with B 
Individually Wrapped Springs 


e Weather-Sealed Windshields 
with 20% More Visibility 


e Advanced Circulating Fresh 
Air Ventilation System 


e Three-Point Cab Mounting 
with Rubber Stabilizers 


oe Newly Styled Exclusive 


MC Bumper Bar Grille 


All New... THROUGH and THROUGH 


Truck owners and drivers everywhere are praising new 
light-medium duty GMCs for their leadership in post- 
war construction and design. Cabs are all-new, all-steel 
with flexible, rubber-cushioned mounting . . . wider and 
deeper, adjustable seats . . . circulating, fresh air ventila- 
tion . . . complete insulation and soundproofing . . . 


greater visibility in windshields, doors and rear windows. 


For extra value and dependability there’s GMC’s stronger, New GMC grilles 


i i i ; porate a protecting 
sturdier chassis and improved, war-proved engines. For heavy bumper stock 


i : ’ ’ © : ects ¢ top and sides. 
outstanding appearance and added stamina there’s GMC’s ; Te aion aaa 
advanced new styling and exclusive front-end construction. ee ing add greater 


2 - GMC’s new cabs 
GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION pA a 


olutionary new 
system. You can 
forced air heating om 
defrosting, too, if desiret 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE GASOLINE e DIESEL 
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Boom in U.S. business, inflation, seems to be underwritten for at least six 
months more. It all depends on attitudes at home, events in Europe. 
\ds Dollars are to be put up by the billions to bolster Western Europe. That 
“ is set. Only argument is over how many billions and how to spend them. 





ity Exports, as a result, will hold high, siphon off some possible surpluses. 
Buying by business, inventory building, will be encouraged by fear of short- 

; h ages that might result from exports, by fear that controls will return. 

eS Prices thus will hold at a high level, and even rise a bit more. 

tem Inflation forces are likely to remain dominant well into first half, 1948, 


maybe longer. Forces of inflation will be fed in early 1948 by new increases in 
wages. If crops are threatened by drought, as they may be, food shortage would 
ting ‘add further to pressures for even more price inflation. 


2ef$ The way things shape up for months just ahead.eceee 

Prices of many goods will be marked up. Food will stay high. Autos are 
: likely to cost a little more. So will clothing, shoes, many other things. Over- 
iSive all price rise will be moderate, though, maybe 3 to 5 per cent. 

: Production seems assured at a high level well into 1948. Industry's rate 
srille of production is likely to hold around 90 per cent above 1935-39, or at about 
the present rate. It may rise a few points above that, but not many. 

Employment, as a result, will continue at a very high level. 

Income payments are to hold above a $200,000,000,000 annual rate. Trend 
still is up in wage rates, dividend payments, farm income, most things. Gross 
national product, now at a rate of about $230,000,000,000, is likely to rise on 
up to around $250,000,000,000. That's almost fantastically high. 

Retail trade is to go on rising to new records in dollar sales. Trade for 
Christmas is almost certain to be the biggest of all time. 

Yet gains in activity from this level will be rather small, except as ris-= 
ing prices represent a markup in dollar totals. The business machine is operat- 
ing not far from capacity as determined by steel supply, labor force. The move- 
ment at this stage continues to be largely sidewise, but slightly upward. 

















Optimism is tempered, though, is of a cautious variety. 

Civil war still might be touched off by Communists in France. Odds are 
against it, but it's possible. That would upset U.S. foreign-aid plans. 

Controls over business, over materials, over some prices are threatened. 
That sends a chill down a lot of backs. Actually, few if any new controls will be 





grilles incor 


ecting ba? voted. Any that are approved will center largely on steel, food, fertilizer. 
o Excess-profits tax will not come back. Rationing, price control won't come for 
d angle bre consumers, barring a severe 1948 drought. Wages, salaries will not be fixed. 

a Prices remain badly out of balance, between groups. Farm prices are 192 
i per cent above 1939, other prices 71 per cent above. Building costs are about 
w ventilate double 1939 and still rising. Money rates are beginning to harden. 

_— Sometime, something will happen to trip up the inflation. 

0, if desir 


What needs to be understood is this: A setback, an adjustment, a check to 
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inflation did start in first half, 1947. Building slowed. Exports started to go 
down. Inventory buying slowed. Production dropped sharply in some fields. 
Retail trade sagged in physical volume. Some prices broke rather sharply. 

A mild correction started that would have laid the base for a prolonged 
period of postwar prosperity, for a stable rather than hectic prosperity. 

Then a series of events occurred to set inflation going again. 

Drought in Europe, over U.S. corn belt, sent farm prices skyrocketing. 
Farm income spurted to previously unheard-of -levels. Weather did it. 

A "Marshall plan" was announced. Prospect of new billions for Europe bol- 
stered foreign spending that had started to lag, touched off buying by U.S. 
businessmen, who started to stock up again, fearing diversion of goods to Europe, 

Wage settlement in coal, generous, was readily given, followed by sharp 
price markups in coal, steel, by a general new wave of price advances, by a 
policy of marking up wage rates all through industry. 

Terminal-leave bonds, nearly $2,000,000,000 of them, were made cashable in 
September. Big bonus payments by States were made to veterans in August. 
Retail trade, which had lagged, got a shot in the arm. 

Result is that the boom, inflation, slowing just before midyear, got a new 
lease on life. Attitudes that had turned cautious became optimistic. The 
timing of events turned an incipient correction into a new Superboom. 

But, when adjustment from boom levels occurs, as sometime it will, the 
adjustment will be from a higher level than it would have been in 1947; will be 
somewhat more severe. Even so, it is likely to be rather mild, not acute. 














Aid to Europe, "Marshall plan," will get approval by Congress. There is 
no real argument about that. Argument is over the amount of aid. 

Aid requested by White House will be $6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000. 

Aid granted by Congress will be $4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. That is 
for the first year of the plan, not for the proposed four years. It will be in 
addition to emergency help to be given to France and Italy this winter. 

Actually, volume of dollars put up for use by the outside world will not 
be greatly different from the volume of the last year; will not be on top of dol- 
lar totals of the year past. Export volume financed by dollars earned by for- 
eigners plus "Marshall plan" dollars is not likely to exceed recent volume. 








There is this angle, too, that will help sell Congress: 

Food, fuel, fertilizer will be paid for, nominally, in currency of the coun- 
try getting aid. That would be a sort of token of appreciation. 

Machinery, steel, electrical equipment, other durables that add to the phy- 
sical wealth of other nations will be on a loan basis; will be financed by World 
Bank or by issuance of special bonds, not by outright gifts. 

Effort will be made to avoid the appearance of a handout. 








U.S., with all its dollars, however, can't keep Europe from going through 
the wringer at some time, can't pour in enough money to prevent that. 

What's coming at some time is a currency crisis, the bankruptcy court, or 
at least some kind of receivership. That really cannot be avoided despite U.S. 
efforts to keep it from happening. Air has to be blown out of currencies, 
values have to be restored, need for work must be brought home to people. 

U.S., all alone, can't support the whole world in the style to which it 
would like to become accustomed. That fact is just dawning on some officialSe 


Mr. Truman will ride high politically so long as times are good. 
Good times in mid-1948 will increase the chance that Republicans will draft 


General Eisenhower as their candidate. They want to win next time. 


Bad times, a setback, would improve the Taft or Dewey chances. 


See also pages ll, 14, 20, 32. 
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ry BTA ES lw LEE DeLuxe tires you have 
everything you want in a 
tire—and here is the double surety that you get it. 






All LEE DeLuxe passenger car tires 
are guaranteed for life against defective 
material and workmanship and for a 
full year against road hazards. 

You have left nothing to chance when you select 
LEE DeLuxe tires for your car, for this guaranty 


is so complete, so fair, so easy to understand and 
use that there is never need to question or haggle. 


You will rarely — probably 


never—use this guaranty 





A WORD ABOUT WHITE SIDEWALLS 


Those who demand distinctive appearance as well as 
dependability will welcome the new LEE Super DeLuxe 
White Sidewall tire. You will easily recognize this 
tire for its full, wide, white wall, and sleek simplicity 
of line, an advance styling which dresses the modern 
car or modernizes the well kept older car. 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE 


Republic Rubber Division.. 








- Industrial 


CORPORATION, 





because LEE DeLuxe tires are built to 
exceed the service demand you put on them. 
But if you do, just present the guaranty to 
any of the 19,000 LEE dealers, coast to coast, 
and it will be honored withimmediate service. 


Roadworthy: broad treads that grip the highway 
surely, silently; sidewalls that are supple and 
strong as fine steel; sturdy beads that hold the 
tire firm and true on the wheel—LEE DeLuxe tires. 


The tire value designed, built and GUARAN- 
TEED by LEE of Conshohocken, and the service 
of the LEE dealers, com- 
bine to give you the 
greatest value in rubber. 





CONSHOHOCKEN, 


Rubber Products... Youngstown, Ohio 


PA. 








Paper that 


never worries 


If you are a business man with a moist 
product to package try this. 

Take a sheet of Patapar. Douse one 
half of it in water. Leave the other half 
dry. Now test each half for strength. 
You'll be amazed! 

That’s a remarkable thing about Pata- 
par* Vegetable Parchment. This beauti- 
ful paper can take any amount of wetting 
—even in boiling water —and remain 
intact and strong. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


Another vital characteristic of Patapar is 
its grease-proofness. It resists the penetra- 
tion of fats, grease and oils. Products like 
butter, shortening and cottonseed oil 
compounds find safe protection in its 
clean, strong folds. 


Idea for you? 


Business men are making use of Patapar 
in an endless variety of ways. A few ex- 
amples: food wrappers, soap mold liners, 
dye house separator sheets, milk bottle 
hoods, liners for motor oil containers, pie 
doilies, flower wrappers, liners for boiled 
ham cookers, map tracing papers. 

Perhaps in your busi- 
ness there’s a job Patapar 
can do better than any 
other material. For more 
information write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet U. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT be required to bargain 
with a union, under an old complaint filed 
before the Taft-Hartley Act went into 
effect, unless the union offieers file non- 
Communist affidavits and financial reports 
called for by the new law. The National 
Labor Relations Board rules that employ- 
ers will not be ordered to bargain with 
unions that filed such complaints before 
August 22, unless the unions comply with 
the new Act. Ola complaints of unfair 
labor practices against employers, how- 
ever, still will be considered by NLRB 


even though unions do not file affidavits. 
* * * 


YOU CAN find out whether your con- 
tributions to organizations are allowable 
income tax deductions, from a new list of 
qualifying organizations just issued by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The list con- 
ta'ns the names of 28,000 religious, educa- 
tional, charitable, literary, scientific and 
other organizations, contributions to which 
can be deducted on personal tax returns. 
The booklet can be bought from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington. 


* * * 


YOU CAN trade more freely than here- 
tofore with Germany, Japan, Korea and 
former Japanese-mandated areas now 
under military control. The Office of Inter- 
national Trade announces easing of export 
controls to permit freer private trading 
with these areas. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to recognize, for depre- 
ciation purposes, the reorganization of an 
insolvent corporation where neither the 
creditors nor shareholders held a 50 per 
cent interest before and after the transfer. 
The U.S. Supreme Court refuses to review 
one such case, leaving in effect a lower- 
court ruling that the basis of the old cor- 
poration could not be used by the new 
company for depreciation purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a real estate 
company, probably avoid paying a federal 
unemployment tax for licensed real estate 
brokers who work for your company. A 
circuit court of appeals holds in one case 
that such brokers are independent con- 
tractors, rather than employes, and that 
unemployment taxes need not be’ paid on 
their behalf. 
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YOU CANNOT export gold withou 
further restrictions after November 
The Treasury Department amends its gg 
regulations to tighten control over ex 
of gold refined from imported gold-bearins 
materials. Several other changes are m 
in the regulations. 












* * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid filing a 
income tax return for a corporation eye) 
though the firm has not been formally dis 
solved. The Bureau of Internal Reveny 
rules that a corporation need not file ate. 
turn after it has ceased business operations 
and has no income or assets. 









* * * 


YOU CAN find out about Germa 
technical developments in the field o! 
plastics from 12 reports issued by the 
U.S. Office of Technical Services. T! 
reports, translated from original Germa 
documents, are being sold by OTS. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government co- 
tractor, always avoid liability for hiriny 
an under-age worker on a Government 
contract merely by showing that he or his 
relatives said the worker was over 16. Tle : 
Public Contracts Division of the Labo 
Department rules that a trial examiner 
was justified in considering the youthf 
appearance of five workers when deciding 
an employer should have verified thei 
ages before hiring them for work on 
contract covered by the Walsh-Healey Act 


pasate 








* * * 
YOU CAN probably count on gener: 
purpose synthetic rubber to remain fre af 


of allocation controls. An official of the 
Office of Materials Distribution says 1 
return of these controls is contemplate 
at this time. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 
pect to get a court to dismiss a veterans 
claim for re-employment, under the Sele 
tive Service Act, on the ground that he 
waited too long to file suit. A federal dix 
trict court refuses to dismiss one silt 
where the veteran did not bring leg 
action until two years after his dischargé 
but applied for reinstatement within @ 
90-day time limit. The court points 6 
that the law fixes no time limit for s 
ing suit. 



















Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings % 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus ¢0 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep Stat 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matemt 
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Above rates for U.S., its possesions, 
Central & South America. Add $1 for 
Canada; $2 for all other countries. 
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Exploration of ocean depths is made possible by RCA Image Orthicon television camera. 


The ocean is a"goldfish bow!”fo RCA Television! 


‘ Another “first” for RCA Laboratories, 

S undersea television cameras equipped 

) with the sensitive RCA Image Orthicon 

tube were used to study effects of the 
} atom blast at Bikini... 


There may come a day when fisher- 
men will be able to drop a television 
eye over the side to locate schools of fish 

| and oyster beds . . . Explorers will scan 
marine life and look at the ocean floor 
... Undersea wrecks will be observed 





from the decks of ships without endan- 
ering divers. 

With the new television camera, long- 

den mysteries of the ocean depths 


may soon be as easy to observe as a gold- 
fish bow] — in armchair comfort and per- 
fect safety. 

Exciting as something out of Jules 
Verne, this new application of television 
is typical of research at RCA Labora- 
tories. Advanced scientific thinking is 
part of any product bearing the name 
RCA, or RCA Victor. 

When in Radio City, New York, be 
sure to see the radio and electronic won- 
ders at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street. Free admission. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. 


Through RCA Victor home television 
you will see the best in entertainment 
and sports .. . educational subjects ... 
the latest news . . . and “history as it 
happens.” If you are in a television area, 
ask a dealer to demonstrate the new 
RCA Victor home television sets. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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LOCOMOTIVES 






Rail Blazers 







Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives tuned 


to pace of modern-day railroading 


Fairbanks-Morse 


@ 





A name worth remembering 









Higher speeds, stricter schedules, 
heavier loads . . . these are the de- 
mands of today’s railroading. 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomo- 
tives are meeting them capably, 


They are powered by the famous 
Fairbanks-Morse opposed-piston 
diesel engines; more than 3% 
million horsepower in active serv- 
ice have proved their dependabil 
ity, ruggedness, and operating 
economy. Developed by Fait 
banks-Morse, the opposed-piston 
engine has no cylinder heads, n0 
valves, fewer moving parts ..: 
asks a minimum of servicing and 
maintenance. 


Little wonder that more and 
more Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Lo 
comotives are riding the rails of 
America! 
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lighter export rules ahead 
to guard U.S. supplies and 
channel aid sent abroad 


The way new plans for inflation con- 
trols will be worked out is about like this: 
Prices, except possibly for steel and 
gains, will not be placed under control. 
4 revived Office of Price Control is out 
of the question. 

Rationing is not to come back for ordi- 
nary consumers. 

Allocations, which amount to rationing 
for industry, are to be asked for steel, 
grain, fertilizer and some industrial equip- 
ment. Congress has yet to be persuaded 
that allocations are needed. 

Export control is certain to be tightened, 
and probably will develop into a system 
of rationing U.S. supplies among foreign 
buyers. 

Stand-by power to use price controls, 
if necessary, for a few scarce commodities 
will be requested, but getting that power 
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FOR SOME INDUSTRY—ALLOCATIONS 
... Official thinking: A productive nation needs only a few controls to keep inflation from getting out of hand 
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Speculation in commodities will be put 
under tight control if the Administration 
has its way, but Congress also doubts the 
need for this. 

Consumer-credit control has an even 
chance of being restored. 

Rent-control extension beyond 
March 1 is a definite probability. 

Tax reduction still is opposed by the 
Administration. A tax cut on personal in- 
comes in 1948 depends upon the chances 
of lining up a two-thirds vote in Congress 
to override a veto. 

Two conclusions provide the basis of 
plans to give Europe billions of dollars’ 
worth of aid and, meanwhile, keep the 
price situation more or less stable at home. 

Enough for two continents? The United 
States is judged to be able to supply the 
outside world with immense quantities of 
goods and, at the same time, to fill al- 
most all demands of consumers at home. 
That is the conclusion reached by the 
planning committees headed by Interior 
Secretary Julius A. Krug and Commerce 
Secretary W. Averell Harriman. 


next 
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IF CONTROLS ARE REVIVED— 
MILD CHECKS ON INFLATION 


Power to Regulate the Use of Steel and Grain as White House Goal 


Plenty vs. inflation. U.S. industry and 
agriculture are so productive that only a 
few controls are needed to keep inflation 
from getting out of hand. That is the 


conclusion of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, under Chairman Edwin G. 
Nourse. 


Discarded weapons. These conclu- 
sions also indicate the negative thinking 
that is going on in inside circles. 

Wage control is not now to be pro- 
posed. Officials caution against another 
round of wage increases, particularly if 
they will lead to price boosts, but do not 
suggest any controls to prevent them. The 
steel industry is the real target of. this 
advice. The one thing the President’s ad- 
visers do not want is a higher steel price, 
and that is almost the only reason why 
stand-by power to control a few prices is 
suggested. 

Salary control is getting no considera- 
tion. 

Profit control, either through regula- 
tions on profit margins or through excess- 
profits taxes, is not in the cards. White 
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House planners hesitate to take any steps 
that might tend to upset U.S. industrial 
activity. 

Actually, White House planning has a 
weather eye on Congress, and Senator Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, has served notice that 
Congress is reluctant to restore or tighten 
any of the wartime controls that have 
been removed or relaxed. So the White 
House is keeping its program to a mini- 
mum. There is real doubt that Congress 
will approve any of the new controls that 
the President will suggest. 

This jockeying between Congress and 
the White House assures that any controls 
that are imposed will be limited and will 
have only a mild effect. 

Bottlenecks in the foreign-aid program 
are found to boil down to no more than 
five major supplies—steel, wheat, fertilizer, 
coal and some industrial equipment. 

Steel is the major problem and will be 
the principal reason for any new allocation 
controls. There is little chance of increas- 
ing U.S. steel output in the year ahead 
or of decreasing foreign demand for steel. 
That means a continued shortage, and 
leads to the recommendation that steel 
should be channeled into essential uses. 

Machinery and industrial equipment 
are part of the steel problem. If steel is to 
be allocated, freight cars, farm machinery, 
electrical machinery, mining machinery 
and the building industry will get prior 
claims. Automobiles might get less con- 
sideration from any Government division 
of steel supplies, and household-equipment 
makers might have to scramble for what 
is left. 

Wheat is at the bottom of the grain 
and food problem. The President is ad- 
vised that the country probably can con- 
tinue to ship large quantities of wheat 
abroad without interfering with the U.S. 





AT THE STEEL CONTROLS 


food supply, but that this runs into price 
problems. One suggestion is that the Gov- 
ernment might become a monopoly buyer 
of U.S. wheat and could buy directly from 
U.S. farmers. In that event, livestock 
feeding could be regulated directly, instead 
of by forcing grain prices so high that 
feeding is unprofitable. 5 

Weather actually holds the key to 
future grain controls. (See page 13.) If the 
1948 crop promises to be adequate, grain 
controls are not likely to be any tighter 
than they now are, with the U.S. Govern- 
ment buying for export. If the crop is 
short, however, tight controls may be 
applied to keep food costs down in the 
United States. 

Fertilizer is recommended for allocation 
between U.S. and foreign farmers. The 
prevailing idea is that nitrogen fertilizer, 
the scarcest type, can be shipped abroad 
to better advantage than food. Fertilizer 
then would be used to increase European 
food production. It also is recommended 
that European fertilizer plants be put back 
into operation through U.S. exports of 
coal and equipment. 

Coal is found to be a transportation 
rather than a supply problem. Freight 
cars are needed to take coal from U.S. 
mines and carry coal to U.S. ports; to 
take coal from foreign docks and dis- 
tribute it to European industrial plants. 

The freight-car shortage in Europe is 
analyzed as mainly a repair problem. Re- 
ports to the President state that 200,000 
freight cars could be put back into use in 
Europe if repair materials were made 
available. This project would relieve U.S. 
carbuilders of foreign pressure. 

Over-all control of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, thus, comes down to methods of di- 
viding U.S. supplies of steel, wheat, fer- 
tilizer and some industrial equipment be- 





«+. Congress will be told there are only two tough problems 
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tween domestic users and foreign coy, 
tries. 

A new Government agency is likely 
to be set up to exercise the controk 
Either a board, like the War Productio, 
Board, or a corporation, like the Recop. 
struction Finance Corp., is favored jy 
Congress and is gaining favor in the A¢. 
ministration. Congress _ dislikes giving 
more power to any established Goven. 
ment department. The Administration cay 
sidestep any interdepartment rivalry by 
setting up a new agency. 

In administering controls, this pattem 
is expected to be followed: 

Export controls are to become the key. 
stone of the program. They will be used 
to ration foreigners as well as to safeguard 
U.S. supplies. White House planners dp 
not expect the “Marshall plan” to involve 
any over-all increase in the volume of 
goods that are to be sent abroad, only 
shift in the type of goods that will be 
shipped. Senator Taft thinks the whol 
program may be met by shifting exports 
from one area to another. 

The basis for this type of planning js 
provided by export figures. Europe, at the 
peak of the export boom in the second 
quarter of 1947, was getting U.S. goods 
at the rate of $5,800,000,000 a year. Other 
areas were buying at the rate of $9,400; 
000,000. By using export controls, ship- 
ments could be increased to Europe and 
decreased for other areas without adding 
to the drain on the U.S. 

To be more specific: 

Iron and steel products went largel) 
to Latin America during the first half of 
this year. That area received 43.9 per cet 
of iron and steel shipments, against 274 
per cent for Europe. If the proportions 
could be reversed, Europe could get almost 


without placing any added pressure on 
U.S. steel consumers. 

In industrial machinery, Europe got 3i 
per cent of total U.S. exports, while Can- 
ada and Latin America together took more 
than 50 per cent. 

In farm machinery, Europe receive! 
22.9 per cent of U.S. shipments, against 
34 per cent for Canada and 24 per cel 
for Latin America. 

These breakdowns indicate that divert: 
ing U.S. exports from other areas to Bu- 
rope could help European recovery with 
out adding to shortages here. Surveys 
U.S. resources indicate further that e& 
ports could be increased without injury to 
U.S. production. Farm-machinery ship 
ments, for example, amount to 12 per cett 
of total U.S. output, and the Krug Com- 
mittee states that this could be stepped 
up to 18 per cent without strain. 

When Congress gets down to cases ol 
the foreign-aid problem, members will be 
told that steel and grain are the only 
tough problems that will have to be solved. 
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Drought’s Pinch: 


‘Too Late Now for 
'ABig Wheat Crop 


Prospects for rationing, price controls, 
other war-type controls in the future are 
closely tied to what happens to U.S. crops 
in 1948. Drought, if it persists, will put 
U.S, smack up against a critical food situ- 
ation that might force a return of controls. 

Drought already has cut the U.S. crop 
outlook for 1948. The major damage is to 
winter wheat—the big U.S. wheat crop— 
much of which still remains unplanted past 
the danger date. 

Winter-wheat output,  1,092,000,000 
bushels in 1947, will be lower in 1948. 

Wheat production, over all, can be 
500,000,000 bushels below the 1,406,000,000 
of this year, if drought is not soon broken 
in the Southwest. Loss of that much wheat 
would wipe out the margin freely available 
for export, would put U.S. in a tight spot. 

Output of other grains, including corn, 
will not be vulnerable to drought until 
next spring or summer. 

Ranges, however, are drying over im- 
portant cattle-grazing areas. If drought per- 
sists, marketing of cattle in these areas will 
be forced. Beef then might be abundant, 
temporarily, with a shortage to follow. 

A dust bowl like that of the middle 
1930s is a possibility for some areas of the 
Southwest. This is not too likely in the 
uear future, however, as several years of 
dry weather probably would be required 
to generate big-scale dust storms. 

Rain in some areas has broken the sum- 
mer drought. In most of the Northwest, 
rainfall has been 50 per cent above normal 


| for recent weeks. In Florida and adjoining 


recent rains almost doubled the 
In the Midwest, the amount 
of weekly rain is getting back to normal. 

But in the Southwest, as the chart 


States, 


' shows, the vast winter-wheat area has 


been shy of rain all during the regular 
planting season. Eleven inches of rainfall 
are needed from July to October in this 
area to get a crop started in best condition, 


| 85 inches for average condition. Rainfall 


in that period this year has been barely 
over 5 inches. Heavy rains are needed now 
to get any sort of crop under way; it is 
already too late to expect plantings large 
enough for a 1947-sized yield. 

Impact of weather to date on autumn 
planting in key States is described by the 
Weather Bureau this way: 

In Kansas, lack of rain in western two 
thirds of the State has forced much plant- 
ing of winter wheat in dry dust instead of 
moist soil. Pastures have become dry, ex- 
cept in the eastern section. 

In Nebraska, more rain is needed to 
get the wheat crop started in the south 
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central section. Planting also has been 
held up in the southeast portion, although 
moderate rains now are helping here. Pas- 
tures continue dry, with those in the sauth- 
east part probably beyond help this season. 

In Texas, the wheat area remains criti- 
cally dry. A large part of the wheat acre- 
age remains to be planted or has been 
planted in dusty soil. Grazing ranges, dry 
last month, have deteriorated further. 
Water supplies for cattle are low. 

In Oklahoma, rains were badly needed 
in the northwest section, where consider- 
able wheat planting is delayed because of 
dry Planting is being rushed where 
rainfall is adequate to germinate seed. 

That is the picture in the big winter- 
wheat States, where most of the nation’s 
basic food crop is getting off to a poor 
start. Elsewhere: 

In the Midwest, rains have broken the 
long dry spell. 

In New England, fields and pastures 
are parched. 

In the Northwest, a superabundance 
of rain has improved pastures, gotten 
winter crops off to a good start. 

It all points to this: 


Basic data: U.S. Weather Bureau 


soil. 
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JULY To OCT. 1947, 
FOR GOOD WINTER-WHEAT CROP 
AND GOOD PASTURES 
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An average yield of United States 
food crops in 1948 depends on nearly per- 
fect weather conditions for the next six 
months and reasonably good weather after 
that. Wheat and corn output are the basic 
factors in United States food production. 
Wheat, in the four winter-wheat 
States, is off to a poor start, is in need of a 
good deal of moisture for even an average 
yield. That could mean a yield far below 
the 1947 figure of more than 19 bushels 
per acre. 

A poor yield is likely if prolonged 
rains fail to cover the winter-wheat area. 
This could mean something below the 
1936-45 average of 15.6 bushels per acre. 
It could drop to the 13.1 bushels of 1932, 
or even the 11.2 of 1933. 

Prospects for another bumper 
wheat crop in 1948, then, are gone. How 
big this basic crop will be, after a 
start, will depend primarily on the weather 
during the coming winter and_ spring 
months. Largely on the size of this crop, 
in turn, will depend the amount of food 
available, the chances of more food-price 
rises, the likelihood of a return to rationing 
and price control. 
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MANEUVERS FOR LEAD IN 1948 


Barriers to Bipartisan Action Raised by Special-Session Discord 


G.O.P. and Democratic moves 
to pin blame for inflation, 
heavy taxes on opposition 


The big battle for control of the White 
House after 1948 is opening now. The bid 
of President Truman for bipartisan han- 
dling in Congress of inflation controls is 
being rejected. Republican leaders are pre- 
paring to write their own plans and put 
them through Congress. 

This is a part of the maneuvering by 
the two parties for position in the 1948 
presidential campaign. Each party wants 
to get the jump on the other. It involves 
the big issues of high prices, foreign aid 
and taxes. It will dominate the work of 
the special session. It may determine who 
wins the Presidency in 1948. 

Key figures in the fight are President 
Truman for the Democrats and Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, for the Republi- 
cans. Mr. Truman is assured of the Demo- 
cratic nomination next year. Mr. Taft is 
fighting for the Republican top spot. And, 
whether or not Mr. Taft wins his party’s 
presidential nomination, he is the man 
who will have most to do with fixing the 
policies by which the Republicans will 
win or lose the election. 

First signs of the battles ahead came 
simultaneously with the call for a special 
session. Republican Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, said the 
President made the call on his own initia- 
tive and that Republicans were not sharing 
responsibility with him. But the full story 
of the talk with the President, to which 
Republican leaders had been summoned 
prior to Mr. Truman’s announcement of 
the special-session call, was not told then. 

The Republicans had gone into the Pres- 
ident’s office expecting a discussion in 
which plans for a special session would be 
talked over and, perhaps, the President 
would ask for co-operation by the Repub- 
licans in Congress in enacting a foreign-aid 
program. But this was not what happened. 

Instead of discussing the need for a 
special session, or his wishes with regard 
to legislation, Mr. Truman simply read 
them his statement, which already had 
been prepared for release to reporters. He 
simply had called them to the White House 
to tell them about his decision. 

Representative Charles A. Halleck of 
Indiana, Republican Floor Leader, said 
bluntly that he thought high prices and 
foreign aid were tied closely together. He 
told Mr. Truman that Republicans were 
tired of being blamed by Democrats for 
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high prices when exports for foreign aid 
were helping along the price rise. Mr. Hal- 
leck said the two parties ought to meet 
this fact squarely and that Mr. Truman 
ought to do something about it. 

Hope for a bipartisan approach to 
the proble’a of inflation controls thinned 
at that moment. Mr. Halleck’s declaration 
set the tone for the meeting. It was bluntly 
critical. The Republicans came away from 
the President’s office muttering about 
“politics.” They found the White House 
lobby thick with reporters, gathering for 
the press conference, at which Mr. Truman 
read the same statement that he had just 
read to the Republicans shortly before. 

Any work that Senator J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, of Rhode Island, new Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, did 
toward stifling criticism of the Republi- 
cans was in vain. The new Chairman 
managed to kill a resolution by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, which charged 
the Republican majority with “placing the 
nation’s welfare in jeopardy.” He told the 
Committee he had appealed for co-opera- 
tion from Republicans, and this was not 
the way to get it. 

But, on the day after Mr. McGrath’s 
move, Senator Taft flatly rejected the 
overtures for a bipartisan approach to the 
handling of domestic economic problems. 
The Senator said that all the policies of 
the Truman Administration have been so 
unsound he could not go along with them. 

“T have not agreed with any economic 
policy advanced yet by the Administra- 
tion,” he said. 

The political footwork, the shifting 
for advantage in preparation for the days 
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. -. the political footwork started well in advance of Mr. Truman‘s move 





ahead, already had started. On both sides 
the plans were being drawn up. The can. 
paign strategy was being laid. 

At the outset, Mr. Truman is passing 
the ball to the Republican Congress, He 
is developing his plans for foreign aid and 
coupling them with controls that he hopes 
will hold prices in check. He still is op- 
posed to any cut in taxes at this time. 

What Congress does with the President's 
proposals is up to the Republicans. They 
control Congress. And Mr. Taft is working 
on plans of his own. The foreign-aid recom. 
mendations will be scrutinized. Domestic 
controls will have rough going. And a tax. 
reduction bill will be started on its way 
in the special session. 

High prices, and who is to blame for 
them, will be the question that will be 
batted back and forth most during the 
session. Members who have been home 
during the recess and have heard con. 
plaints there are worried. Their own jobs 
are at stake as well as the Presidency. 
And each party is trying to pin the re. 
sponsibility for high prices on the other, 

Before Senator McGrath moved into 
the picture to kill the Democratic Con- 
mittee’s resolution denouncing the Repub- 
licans, Postmaster General Robert E£. 
Hannegan, the retiring Chairman of the 
Committee, already had blamed them for 
rising prices. He told the Committee the 
Republican Congress had “kicked the lid 
off the smoldering fires of inflation and 
released a conflagration of high prices 
which still threatens to consume the sub- 
stance of the American economy.” 

Charges of this type provoked the out- 
burst from Mr. Halleck at the meeting 

















—Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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with President Truman. Republicans assert 
that the rise in prices is due not to the 
removal of controls, but to export of goods 
needed at home, to high taxes, and to the 
high cost of Government. 

Nevertheless, as the Republicans move 
into the special session, they see the 
Democratic stock rising in public-opinion 
polls. Both Mr. Truman and his party 
have edged upward one point in popu- 
larity since July. The President’s strength 
now is recorded by the Gallup survey as 
sanding at 55 per cent, 23 points higher 
thn it did a year ago. And the party 
strength is at 56 per cent, two points 
higher than it was in 1944 when the 
Democrats won a presidential election. 

Hard fighting and sharp maneuvering 
will be directed toward altering this popu- 
larity picture before spring. Both sides 
will try to alter the price line-up, and to 
daim credit for any downward trend. 
And the same disposition will be shown 
in the approach to other questions. 
Foreign aid is likely to be granted. 
But Republicans are preparing to trim 
the sums that Mr. Truman recommends. 
Some Republicans are saying that the 
most the President can hope for at the 
gecial session is approval of stopgap re- 
lief funds; that the full “Marshall plan” 
wil not be taken up until the regular 
session begins in January. 

But Senator Taft, who is chairman of 
the Republican Policy Committee, thinks 
both interim aid and the “Marshall plan” 
may be disposed of at the special session. 
However, he wants to study the plan 
carefully, and is thinking of tight export 
controls that might divert shipments, now 
going to South America, for use in the 
relief and rehabilitation of Europe. 

In the background lies a sharp diverg- 


© ence of Republican opinion about the 


whole question of help for Europe. Demo- 
crats are fairly well united on foreign 
policy. But a good-sized segment of the 
Republican Party has been cool toward 
the bipartisan arrangement. In private, 
many Republicans are questioning the wis- 


| dom of the “Marshall plan.” And some, 


high in the ranks of the party, are in a 
rebellious mood. 

Thus, if the issue is not disposed of 
promptly and in full, the Republican Party 
might divide into two bitter factions. If 
the issue moves over into the regular 
session and gets entangled with trade 
agreements and tariffs, it will get more 
complicated. The Trade Agreements Act 
comes up for restudy and extension in the 
regular session. The net result of the en- 
tanglement of the two problems could be 
4 tow which would not only divide the 














party, but also make a major campaign 
issue out of foreign policy. 

On taxes, Republicans are all but 
unanimous. They want a tax cut. Very 
few Republicans failed to vote for the 
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HOOVER HAD HIS GARNER 
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- TRUMAN HAS HIS TAFT 
... the G.O.P. would like to see history repeat itself 


Knutson tax-reduction bill, which Mr. 
Truman vetoed twice in the last session. 
Representative Harold Knutson, of Minne- 
sota, Republican chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is busy with 
plans for bringing up a similar measure 
again in the special session. 

Mr. Knutson has the backing of Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Halleck and the rest of the 
House leadership in this matter. And Mr. 
Taft says the issue will be pressed in the 
Senate. The Republicans don’t care how 
many times the President vetoes a tax- 
reduction bill. They think they will gain 
ground every time he does it. 

Precedent? All along the line, in both 
houses, the Republicans are getting set for 
the big drive to win the prestige that they 
hope will take their candidate into the 


White House. The floor leaders, Mr. Hal- 


Jeck in the House and Senator Wallace 


White, Jr., of Maine, in the Senate, are 
marshaling their forces for the big push. 
In many ways, the contest with Mr. Tru- 
man is reminiscent of the struggle between 
President Herbert Hoover and House 
Speaker John Nance Garner in late 1931. 

At that time, Democrats had control 
of the House and were driving for the 
Presidency. Mr. Garner stood in the way 
of Mr. Hoover at every turn. Like Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Truman today, the Texan 
then could find nothing good about Mr. 
Hoover’s plans. The Democrats tore the 
Hoover program apart and a depression 
swept them into the White House. Repub- 
licans now are hoping that high prices 
may do the same thing for them. 
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Difficulties arising from 
shortages of skilled labor, 
plasterboard and plumbing 


Chicago 

A building revival on an _ extensive 
scale is occurring in this country. In some 
areas, this revival is taking on the pro- 
portions of a boom. The new rush to 
build is centering in construction of pri- 
vate homes, industrial plants, stores and 
salesrooms. There also is a scattering of 
apartment construction under way. 

The revival is sparked by several fac- 
tors. Prospective buyers who last spring 
shied away from high costs apparently 
are resigned to a continuing high price 
level. This new attitude eliminates much 
of the price resistance that was present 
a few months ago. Removal of most re- 
strictions on construction has made it pos- 
sible to start industrial and commercial 
building that had been held back by these 
restrictions. Weakening of rent controls 
to permit some rent increases has sent 
many families scurrying around to find 
homes of their own. Removal of ceilings 
on new rental housing is bringing a mod- 
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New Rush to Build Houses: 
Acceptance of High Costs 


Outlook for Rent Rises as Spur to Construction. 
Expansion of Plants and Stores by Some Concerns 


est spurt in the building of rental units. 

Home building is leading the upsurge. 
What is happening in this field is shown 
in the chart below. The year 1947 is ex- 
pected to see around 815,000 new dwelling 
units started by private builders. This 
figure has been exceeded only twice—in 
1925, when 937,000 units were started, and 
in 1926, with 849,000. 

In surveying the building situation 
from the vantage point of the Middle 


“West, a member of the Board of Edi- 


tors of The United States News finds that 
the building revival is taking place, in 
varying degrees, almost everywhere. 

New homes are going up in increas- 
ingly large blocks. Most of the construc- 
tion is by speculative builders who build 
200 to 500 houses. Some developments still 
in the planning stage call for as many as 
3,000 dwellings. Ninety per cent of the 
homes being started in the Midwest are 
one-family units. There still is very little 
building by individuals for their own use, 
because of price uncertainties. 

Most of the new homes in this area 
are priced to sell for $11,000 to $12,000. 
As a rule, these contain two bedrooms, 
but some have three. A few builders are 


Housing: Boom Proportions 


(NEW FAMILY DWELLING UNITS STARTED) 


. 
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offering two-bedroom houses for $9, 
to $10,000. There also has been an jp. 
crease recently in the number of $15.0 
to $20,000 houses being started, an 
higher-priced homes, ranging from $3, f 
000 up, are getting under way on (Chi. 
cago’s North Side and in the suburbs, 

Builders, as a rule, are finding a ready 
market. Often these houses are sold ty 
or three months before completion. 

Industrial building generally is cop. 
fined to plants urgently needed by firms 
that seem assured of large markets jp 
the years ahead. In this group are gud 
industries as chemicals, oil and steel, fy 
one section of Chicago’s South Side, there 
are under construction a $4,500,000 print. 
ing plant, a camera factory, an automo. 
bile sales and service plant and a factory 
for making screw-machine products, In 
the case of stores, merchants often ar 
compelled by competition to construct ney 
buildings or modernize old ones. 

Rental housing, slower to get unde 
way, is being built on a small scale. Chi- 
cago once talked of building 30,000 rental 
units this year, but only about 3,000 have 
been started. Builders are afraid that 
rents cannot be kept high enough ove 
the necessary number of years to assure 
that such projects will pay out. 

Building conditions, in spite of the 
rush to build, still are far from favorable. 
Some materials are very short, and are 
available only in the “gray market” at 
high prices. Workers in the building trades 
often are hard to find, with the result that 
there is some “raiding” by contractors of 
one another’s working forces. Bonuses 
sometimes are offered to lure workers 
These factors tend to drive up the cost, 
at the risk of pricing some _ prospective 
buyers and builders out of the market. 

Material shortages exist in such item: 
as plasterboard, pipe, plumbing fixtures 
and nails. Cement, plentiful a few months 
ago, is getting scarce. Plasterboard is 
the worst bottleneck, and at least one 
Chicago builder refuses to quote prices on 
his houses until after lathing and plaster- 
ing are completed. One Detroit builder 
sells his houses unplastered, leaving the 
buyer to struggle with that problem. 

Labor is short in the lathing, plastermg 
and bricklaying trades. Bricklayers often 
are paid $3 an hour in Chicago, where 
the scale is $2.20. 

The building outlook, despite thes 
handicaps, is for an unusually active pe 
riod this winter. One sign is that nev 
construction is continuing to increase 
some areas, and is declining less than 
usual for this season of the year in other 
areas. The prospect for next year is fot 
continued large volume of construction, 
but there are many uncertainties ahead, 
and builders hesitate to predict whether 
1948 volume will exceed present volume. 
Any appreciable increase seems doubtful 
in the light of searcities and high costs 
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Hycar rubber scraper discs fabricated by Pioneer Rubber Company. 


Another interesting use for HYCAR American Rubber 


RUDE oil pipelines have to be 
C cleaned occasionally because 
paraffin and other materials build 
up inside the pipe; slow down the 
flow of oil. 

A lot of different types of scrapers 
and a lot of different materials were 
tried. But some of them wore too 
fast — others swelled or changed 
shape or just fell apart. Then the 
scraper in the picture was built. It’s 
a series of discs made of HYCAR, 
mounted on a metal core. In the 
picture it’s just finished one of its 
many 36-mile trips through a Cali- 
fornia pipeline. It works fine, and 


will keep on working fine, because 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 


HYCAR American rubber is the 
right material for this job—very 
high wear resistance, truly amazing 
oil resistance; no swelling, with a 
minimum of deterioration. 
HYCAR can be compounded to 
have these and many other im- 
portant properties such as resist- 
ance to alkalis, 


water, heat, cold, aging, and many 


solvents, acids, 


others. Its uses range from pipeline 


Hycar 


Jimsrici Ru phew 





scrapers to brilliantly colored kitch- 


en drain mats; from industrial 
oil seals to gay shower curtains. In 
latex form, HYCAR may be used 
to coat or impregnate textiles or 
papers—or as adhesives in a broad 
range of uses. 

We make no finished products 
from HYCAR, or any other raw 
materials manufactured by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company. 
However, we'll be glad to work 
with you on any special problems 
or applications. We are particularly 
interested in developing new end 
uses for these materials. For more 
information please write Dept. F-12, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B F. GOODRICH COMPANY 






































NEW K 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Many new features and im- 
provements. Advanced sty|- 
ing. Get complete details 
from your International 
dealer or branch. 





“So you'd like to be a truck driver, Sonny?” 


“IT’S A PRETTY RUGGED JOB, sonny, driving a truck. 
It’s a big responsibility. You’ve got to deliver cargoes 
on time, and many cargoes are mighty valuable. 
Wind, rain, sand, mud, sleet, ice and snow often make 
it tough going. And some people bawl you out for 
taking too much road. 


“You've got to be right courteous to those people, 
sonny. You mustn’t answer back rough. You see, many 
people don’t know that truck drivers are the best and 
safest drivers on the highways. They see a guy in a 
jacket and cap, and that guy can’t stop to tell them 
how carefully he has been trained to speak politely, 
act courteously, and to give the fellow in the passen- 


ger car the break. 


“But he has been. Safe driving and courtesy are as 


This advertisement contributed by International Harvester to the 
Safety and Courtesy Campaign of the American Trucking Associations. 


Other International Harvester Products: 


FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES... INDUSTRIAL POWER... REFRIGERATION a 


much a part of our jobs as shifting gears. 

“Yes, truck driving’s a good job. You go places, 
you see people and you do important work. And you 
learn to be a ‘Gentleman of the Highway.’ 

“Safety and courtesy are pretty substantial accom- 
plishments, sonny. No matter what you work at, give 
‘em both a whirl when you grow up.” 





ABOUT INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


The most complete line built. Performance-Co-Ordinated 
by International Engineers into more than 1,000 differ- 
ent types of trucks. Load-Co-Ordinated by the Interna- 
tional Truck Point Rating System. Expert maintenance 





quickly available from thousands of International Truck | 


Dealers and Branches. 
@ 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


Tune in James Melton on "Harvest of Stars!"’ NBC Sunday 
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WHY PUBLIC CAN BUY MORE 


1947, Despite Impact of Mounting Cost of Living 


Better Incomes in 


Gains for farmers, wage 
earners, businessmen since 
1939; losses for investors 


Individuals in the U.S., on the average, 
can buy one third more with their incomes 
than they could back in the boom year 
1929, The average person can buy nearly 
4) per cent more with his income than he 
could just before the war. 

This is true in spite of the high cost of 
living. Living costs have risen, but in- 
comes, on the average, have risen faster 
and further than living costs. It is this 
jtuation to which President Truman is 
alling attention. He is told that it ac- 
counts for much of the continuing pres- 
sure for price inflation, as people with 
more money to spend compete for products 
that are scarce in relation to demand. 

Rise of buying power in the face of 
dimbing prices is shown by the accom- 
panying chart: 

In 1929, the average individual had 
purchasing power of $695. This was the 
average for every man, woman and child 
in the country. The figure represents in- 
come in dollars of stable buying power, 
using 1944 as the standard. 

By 1933, buying power had dropped 
until the average individual could buy only 
$189 worth of goods, again in terms of a 
standard dollar. The reason for the de- 
cline was that in the depression years in- 
comes dropped more rapidly than the cost 
of living. After 1933, incomes and living 
costs both turned upward, with incomes 
rising faster than prices. 

In 1939, incomes had nearly recovered 
the ground lost after 1929. The average 
individual in that year could buy $677 
worth of goods and services, in terms of a 
dollar adjusted for changes in living costs. 
People in that year, thus, were about as 
well off as they were in the boom year 
199. After 1939, buying power started a 
rapid rise, 
by 1944, with prices under control and 
with incomes high, the average person 
could buy $1,057 worth of goods with his 
income. That was a peak. After war ended, 
prices started to rise more rapidly than in- 
comes, 


In 1946, buying power of the average 


| individual stood at $1,011. That was down 


a bit from the peak, but still far above 
any prewar level. 

Now, using the third quarter of 1947 
for Measurement, the average person has 
al income of $934. A rapid rise in living 
“sts has brought buying power down 
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sharply from its 1944 peak. But the level 
of buying power remains high above the 
prewar record, despite higher taxes and 
prices. Taxes, in fact, take about seven 
times as much of the average person’s in- 
come as they did in 1929. Consumer prices 
are nearly one third higher than they were 
in 1929. : 

At the same time that buying power 
of the average individual is much higher 
than in prewar days, there are many more 
individuals in the U.S. Industry, thus, is 
faced with far greater demands from each 
person and with nearly 14,000,000 more 
persons having this larger buying power. 
The combination accounts for the very 
high level of demand for all kinds of goods. 

Of course, not all individuals have shared 
in this gain. And not all groups have 
shared equally. 

Biggest increases in ability to buy 
have gone to farmers, businessmen and 
professional people. Since 1939, for ex- 
ample, here is how income changes have 
affected different groups of consumers: 

Farmers have made the biggest gain. 
Their net income—before taxes and be- 
fore living-cost rises are deducted—has 
increased 83 per cent. 

Businessmen and professional persons 
are second. Their share of total income is 
about 64 per cent higher than in 1939. 





MORE MONEY 
FOR SPENDING 
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Wage and salary workers, who receive 
about two thirds of all personal income, 
are next. Their total income is about 39 
per cent more than it was in 1939. 

Investors, on the other hand, have lost 
ground. Their total income is about 4 per 
cent smaller than in 1939. 

For most people, thus, buying power 
remains near a record level. This ability 
to buy is reflected in purchases of all 
kinds of goods. People are eating more 
and better food than they used to. Food 
consumption is up 17 per cent, on the 
average, from prewar levels. More peo- 
ple own their own homes. The number of 
homes occupied by their owners is 55 per 
cent of the total, against 44 per cent in 
1940. 

Future plans of consumers, reported in 
a recent survey, also reflect the high buy- 
ing power. In the year ending next June 
30, about 6,000,000 families plan to buy 
automobiles, if they can be had. Approxi- 
mately 2,800,000 families plan to buy 
homes in the same period. More than 
10,000,000 families hope to buy washing 
machines, furniture or other major pieces 
of household equipment. 

What really is shown is a level of buy- 
ing power that, in spite of recent de- 
clines, is high enough to support demand 
at record, or near-record rates. 
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Battle Over Rights of Individuals 


Trend in Anti-Communist Bills, Loyalty Checks, Limits on Information 


Proposed federal code for 
restriction of news flow 
from agencies to public 


The parade of Hollywood stars, writers 
and producers through the halls of Con- 
gress has not been just a show. Instead, 
it is part of a growing effort in Congress 
and in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment to tighten up on what individuals 
can say or do. Out of this effort, if plans 
now being framed are carried out, will 
come new regulations and new laws. 

Hollywood has been providing the glam- 
our and drawing the attention. The spec- 
tacle obscures moves being made inside 
the Government itself to limit the flow 
of information to the public. These moves, 
like the “loyalty check” on those who 
work for the Government, are aimed at 
national security. They are related to 
plans being made for laws to check on 
Communism and membership in the Com- 
munist Party. They are related also to 
the report, given out at the White House, 
of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. 

Some of the issues now being raised 
are to go to the Supreme Court for deci- 
sion. Importance of the subject is high- 
lighted by Justice Douglas in a speech 
calling for vigorous enforcement of the 
Constitution’s Bill of Rights. In the end, 
the Court will decide how far the Bill of 
Rights goes—what the individual may or 
may not do, and what may or may not be 
done to him. 

Proposals actually being made in this 
field, together with issues involved, are 
set forth in what follows: 

Control of Communists in the United 
States is to be sought in a series of meas- 
ures that will come before Congress. 
Three of these measures now are being 
considered by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Registration of Communists is to be re- 
quired under the Foreign Agents’ Regis- 
tration Act, if a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
becomes law. This bil! also would require 
registration of the members of any organi- 
zation that is “dominated, directed or con- 
trolled” by the Communist Party. 

Political activity by Communists is to 
be severely restricted if a bill sponsored 
by Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, is approved. Mr. Rankin’s bill 
would make it illegal for Communists to 
run for State or federal office. Teachers in 
public or private schools would be for- 
bidden to advocate or “express or convey 
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the impression of sympathy with” Com- 
munism or Communist ideology. No pub- 


lication advocating or conveying the 
impression of sympathy with Commu- 


nism or Communist ideology could go 
through the U.S. mails. Violation would 
bring $10,000 fine or 10 years’ imprison- 
ment or both. 

Outlawing of the Communist Party or 
any other party that advocates the over- 
throw of the Government by force or is 
controlled by a foreign power is stipulated 
in a third bill being considered. Member- 
ship in such a party would bring loss of 














—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


AN IRON CURTAIN HERE ALSO? 


citizenship, plus a $10,000 fine or five 
years’ imprisonment or both. 

Tactics of the House Committee, in its 
staging of the Hollywood hearings. indi- 
cated that a major underlying purpose 
was to win support for one or all of these 
bills. Up to the present, no federal law 
barring a Communist or the Communist 
Party from a place on an election ballot 
has been passed, although laws in 15 
States deny official standing as_ political 
parties to subversive groups. When Con- 
gress convenes, a strong drive will be 
made to outlaw the Communist Party. 

Several questions will have to be 
settled in court, however, before the legal 
status of Communism and Communists 
can be finally decided. 

What is the real aim of the Communist 
Party is one of the questions that remain 
to be settled. The Justice Department 
several years ago ruled that the Com- 
munist Party is subversive and seeks to 





overthrow the Government by force, Q 
the basis of this ruling and provisions 
the law barring subversive persons, th 
Immigration Service denies entry to alien; 
known to be Communists. But the ques. 
tion of whether the Communist Party j 
the United States seeks to overthrow the 
Government by force has not yet bee 
answered by the Supreme Court. 

Who really directs the U.S. Comm. 
nist Party is another question of fact that 
has not been decided. The Mundt bil] i 
based on the assumption that the Con. 
munist Party in this country is the agent 
of the Russian Government. But the $). 
preme Court has not ruled on this. 

A third question relates to the right 
of individuals under the Constitution. | 
is this: Does an investigating committe 
of Congress, in examining a witness, have 
power to require him to state his politica 
beliefs? Counsel for the Hollywood wit. 
nesses contend that the House Committe 
has no such power. They assert that the 
Committee, in asking witnesses if they 
were members of the Communist Party 
violated the constitutional right of free. 
dom of speech. The Committee recon. 
mended that witnesses who refused ti 
give a yes or no answer be cited for cor. 
tempt of Congress. If Congress upholi 
the Committee and the case is carried t 
the courts, this third question will be 
posed. 

But, until the courts decide whethe: 
the Communist Party is an ordinary po 
litical organization or is acting as an agent 
for a foreign power and aiming at over 
throw of the United States Government 
by force, the rights of individual Con- 
munists as well as of the Communit 
Party are likely to remain in a twilight 
zone of doubt. 

The House Committee hearings, the 
bills for control of Communists, and the 
court tests in prospect all relate to po 
litical rights and privileges of individual 
On other fronts, other rights and priv: 
leges are at stake. 

Control of news to be given the pul 
lic by Government agencies is to be tight: 
ened in an executive order now bell 
drafted. Four degrees of secrecy are to be 
defined—“top secret,” “secret,” “confidet- 
tial” and “restricted.” 

The order is to apply primarily to the 
State and military departments av! 
agencies dealing with atomic energy an 
intelligence. An early version was place? 
in effect by the Veterans’ Acdministratio), 
however. This classed as “confidential 
any information which, if disclosed, would 
hurt the “interests or prestige” of al! 
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governmental activity or would cause 
“serious administrative embarrassment.” 

A storm of protest came from editors 
and correspondents, who called this order 
censorship of news at the source. They 
asserted that the order went beyond any- 
thing in effect in wartime and could be 
used to hide scandals, inefficiency and 
favoritism. They held, further, that such 
agencies as the Veterans’ Administration, 
having financial dealings with millions of 
individuals, ought to be most open to 
public scrutiny. 

In response to the criticism, the draft 
of the order now has been revised. Phrases 
that referred to “administrative embar- 
rassment” or “prestige of governmental 
activities” have been deleted. But, re- 
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AT A HOLLYWOOD SCRIPT CONFERENCE 


ROUTINE CHECK—ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


gardless of phrasing, fear is widespread 
that, in the name of security, less and 
less information about governmental af- 
fairs will be made public. 

Problems raised by the effort to pro- 
tect the national security and to sort out 
the subversive from the loyal are being 
recognized. The President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, headed by Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Electric Co., has 
advanced a detailed set of proposals for 
guarding these rights. 

The Committee says that “public ex- 
citement about ‘Communists’ has gone far 
beyond the dictates of good judgment” 
and that “a state of near hysteria now 
threatens to inhibit the freedom of gen- 
uine democrats.” It favors continuing the 


—Acme 


—Culver 
PURGE TRIAL FROM ‘MISSION TO MOSCOW’ 
... the spectacle obscures moves being made inside Washington to limit the flow of information to the public 


loyalty check of Government employes, 
but only with guarantees of the civil 
rights of any accused. These would in- 
clude specific rules of evidence, the right 
to a bill of accusations, representation by 
counsel, the right to subpoena witnesses 
and documents, a. written decision, and 
time to prepare an appeal. 

Recommendations of Mr. Wilson and 
his associates are drawing increasing sup- 
port, as the dangers of extreme action are 
being pointed out. 

The general trend in the Government, 
however, still is toward telling individuals 
what they can and cannot say or do. Pre- 
dictions are made that, as long as U.S.- 
Russian relations remain extremely tense, 
that trend is not likely to be reversed. 





—Harris & Ewing 
ROUTINE CONFAB—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
...a storm of protest, a phrase deleted, a trend unreversed 
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labor Week. 





U.S. POLICY AGAINST WAGE RAISES 


Fears by Administration That New Round Would Start Price Spiral 


What happens in steel as 
key to demands. Gains of 
over 10 to 15 cents unlikely 


A new Government line on wages is 
emerging from the period of price infla- 
tion in which this country finds itself. The 
line is to oppose a third postwar round 
of wage increases, if such increases mean 
that prices must rise also. 

This isa reversal of the position taken 
by the Administration immediately after 
the war ended. Then, the Government 
helped set the pattern for the first round 
of wage increases on the ground that 
workers were entitled to raises to offset 
loss of overtime pay. Last spring, when 
general wage raises were granted, Govern- 
ment did nothing to them. 
Price increases followed each wage boost. 

Officials now are out to stop a further 
spiraling of prices. There is no objection 
to wage raises, as such, if they can be 
granted without corresponding price in- 
creases, but the prospect for holding the 
price line while raising pay is remote. 

The steel industry is viewed by the 
Administration as holding the key to the 
price situation. Officials fear that another 
price increase in steel might follow, if a 
wage increase is granted next spring. Such 


discourage 


an increase, these officials reason, might 
touch off a whole new series of wage- 
price increases that would feed the infla- 
tion. Steel demand, it is argued, is great 
enough to sustain a higher price. As a re- 
sult of this apprehension, there is of- 
ficial discussion of imposing controls to 
prevent further steel-price rises. 

Labor’s reaction to this strategy will 
depend to some extent upon what happens 
to prices in the next few months, upon 
the success or failure of the general drive 
against price increases. 

Today’s prices are so high that benefits 
of second-round pay raises have been 
wiped out for many workers. Real earnings 
of factory workers, adjusted for price 
rises, are slightly lower than last spring. 

Fear of another price spiral, however, 
is indicated by many labor leaders. Some 
of these leaders might forego any large 
third-round increase in pay if they thought 
the lid really could be held on prices. If 
the price line can be held in the next few 
months, the big unions in the basic in- 
dustries might accept small pay rises or 
no increases. They are not anxious to be 
blamed for a new round of inflation. 

Failure to hold the price level, however, 
will put more steam behind the union 
demands for pay raises. Union officials are 
willing to make one more try at stopping 


prices, but they are doubtful of succes. 

A third round of wage increases, jf jt 
comes, probably will be accomplished with. 
out a big strike wave. Any such increases 
are not likely to exceed 10 to 15 cents ay 
hour in the basic industries. The amount 
however, will depend upon the price trend 

Timing of the third-round demands js 
important to the Administration’s stabil. 
ing efforts. If union demands are to be 
headed off, action on prices must come 
soon. Unions are beginning to reopen their 
wage agreements. 

Timetable on wage negotiations in ma- 
jor industries is shaping up like this: 

Clothing. The third-round demand 
upon the men’s clothing industry is about 
to be made by CIO Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. A 15-cent raise is reported to be 
the goal of this union. However, any raise 
in this industry is not likely to set a pat- 
tern for other industries. A strike here is 
barred under the union’s contract, which 
substitutes arbitration as the last resort, 

Maritime. Wage negotiations of a nun- 
ber of CIO, AFL and independent unions 
in the shipping industry are due to open 
in December. Most of these are under 
reopening clauses that do not  perit 
strikes at this time. 

Steel. CIO Steelworkers can _ propose 
wage creases next April, under terms of 
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—U.S. Steel 


STEELWORKERS 


























—Acme 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
. .. Government strategy is to keep the wage-price contest from reaching a third round 


—Sweigert in San Francisco Chronicle 


ONE MORE PEAK TO CLIMB? 


—Bituminous Coal Inst. 


COAL MINERS 
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Men in large groups, as at a convention, or in 
small units, as on a desert island, are well able to take 


care of themselves. The mystery remains that, as 
soon as a man finds a woman to do it for him, he cheerfully 
gives over for the rest of his life. 
This puts some strain on women. It also 
accounts for their ceaseless quest for material they aon 
can apply to their business of being in charge 7 
of life and love and laundry—a quest that extends — _— 
tight to the magazines they select to read. a 
The reason more womcn buy and read 
the Journal than any other magazine with audited 
circulation is this: the Journal’s entertaining, 
enlightening editorial fare has made it 
auseful part of their lives. 


faded ome 
JOURNAL 





WTS 
Your Business 


—as additional working capital 


—because taxes, production delays 
have caused a shortage of 
operating cash 


— because of unbalanced inventory 


—to expand; buy up another 
company 


—or for any other sound 
business reason 


Peay Send for 


“A Better Way to 
Finance Your Business”’ 





—a book that explains a sound, business- 
like way to get the money you need... 
under our Commercial Financing Plan. 
This book shows why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used our plan to a total 
of more than Ong Bittion Do tars in the 
past five years... and why Turee Times 
as many firms have adopted it this year as 
did during the same period in 1945. 


Learn How Little Money Costs 


. .. how much more you can get . . . and 
how long you can use it, under our liberal, 
low-cost Commercial Financing Plan. Send 
today for ‘‘A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business."” Just write or telephone the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore 2 * New York 17 * Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 «¢ San Francisco 6 
Portland 5, Ore. . . . and other local 
offices in more than 300 cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


lus S80.000.000 
Capital and Surpius 8 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 
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their agreements. However, they are 
pledged not to strike before 1949. Thus, 
any increase that comes will be voluntary 
on the part of the industry. 

Autos. A third-round pattern may be 
set by CIO’s Auto Workers. Their con- 
tract with General Motors Corp. can be 
terminated in April, if notice is given in 
February. UAW’s Chrysler contract can be 
reopened on wages at any selected time. 
The Ford agreement permits wage talks 
in July. 

Coal. John L. Lewis’s coal 
can be terminated on 60 days’ notice, or 
Mr. Lewis can let the agreement run 
until June 30. 

Electrical equipment. Negotiations be- 
tween the CIO Electrical Workers and 
several large firms are due to start in 
January. Contracts can be reopened as of 
April. 

Textiles. A demand for a 15-cent raise 
has been presented to Southern cotton- 
textile mills by CIO Textile Workers. Part 
of this is to match previous gains in the 
North. Woolen mills in the North prob- 
ably face a similar demand. Northern 
cotton mills are due to get new wage 
proposals early next year. 

Railroads. Unions the 
train crews now are negotiating on wage 
increases on the major roads. Nonoper- 
ating employes recently won raises of 
15% cents an hour through arbitration. 
This is part of the second round, but any 
wage increases on the roads will affect 
operating costs of other industries, if 
freight rates are to be raised further to 
offset such increases. 

Rubber. CIO Rubber Workers have 
contracts that permit reopening on wages 
after 60 days’ notice. 

Farm equipment. Some of the major 
farm-equipment plants have contracts 
running until May of next year. 

Shipbuilding. AFL metal-trades unions 
have clauses permitting wage reopening 
in July, for West Coast shipbuilding yards. 
CIO Shipbuilding Workers, with contracts 
in Eastern yards, are just 
their second round on wages. This union, 
worn out by a long strike against some 
yards, is in no position to start a new 
round for months to come. 

Metal mining. Some contracts of the 
CIO’s Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
can be reopened on wages next July. The 
union thus will be trailing other CIO 
unions negotiating in the spring. 

Spring months are a favorite time for 
wage discussions in many of the smaller 
industries also. These industries do not 
necessarily follow the same wage pattern 
as the basic industries. However, if the 
Government makes a serious effort to stop 
wage increases that lead to price rises, 
this probably will have an effect on the 
third round for many concerns next 


spring. 
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CAUTION OF UNIONS 
ON NEW WALKOUTS 


Strikes are continuing to decrease jy 
number. The decline is partly seasonal 
but much of it appears to be traceable t 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley law. Unions 
are showing more caution in calling strikes 
than they did before the law was on the 
statute books. 

The trend has been downward gine 
June 23, when the new labor law became 
partially effective. This trend is shown jy 



































Decline ih Strikes 
Since Enactment of Taft-Hartley Lay 
STRIKES 
DATE Fo] Te IN EFFECT, | 
JUNE 25 235 
JULY 9 200 
JULY 23 165 
AUG. 6 163 
AUG. 20 147 | 
SEPT. 3 134 | 
SEPT. 17 131 
OCT. 1 112 | 
OCT. 15 104 | 
OCT. 22 92 | 
| 
| 








Source: Federal Mediation Service 
© 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corp. 
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| — 
ithe strike chart on this page. The chart 
B ives the number of pe that have been 
or are being mediated by federal concili- 
ators. These figures do not include all 
strikes called during this period, since 
many small disputes are not handled by 


the federal conc ‘jliation agency. 


Strikes in progress reached their 1947 
peak in May. when the U.S. Conciliation 
Service, Which became the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service under the 
new law, reported 238 going at one 
time, The June total was almost as high. 
22, the number of. strikes 
had declined to 92. These involved 27,500 
yorkers. This represented a sharp drop 
from the same week of 1946, when the 
Conciliation Service had 219 strikes on its 
hooks, involving 131,414 workers. 

New strikes reaching the mediation 
wency also are on the decline. The week 
ended October 22, brought only 9 new 
walkouts to the attention of the concilia- 
tors. These strikes involved 742 workers. 
This compared with 51 new strikes, affect- 
ing 20,748 workers, during the same week 


on 


a year ago. 
Disputes being handled by the media- 
ion agency, including those that do not 
break out into strikes, are showing an in- 
crease. A total of 1,567 disputes was pend- 
ing as of October 22. There were 1.226 
disputes pending on September 3, shortly 
after the Taft-Hartley provisions became 
fully effective. 
Last year, there were 1,542 disputes 
pending as of October 31 on the books of 
the old Conciliation Service. Thus, while 
the number of disputes being mediated is 
running at about the same level as a year 
ago, the number of strikes has been cut 
more than half. 

Notices of disputes over contract 
changes are coming into the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service at the rate» of 
about 185 a week. These notices are re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act when 
employers and unions cannot settle their 
contract disputes within the first month of 
conferences. The Act requires that the 
party wishing to amend or terminate the 
agreement give the Service notice at least 
30 days prior to the deadline date. if 
negotiations are not successful. Most of 
these disputes, however, probably will be 
ettled without strikes. 

Behind the decline in strikes are these 
lactors: 

The new law is in a testing stage. 
Unions are trying to avoid Labor Board 
actions against certain illegal types of 
strikes or boycotts. Wildcat strikes are not 
% prevalent bec cause union leaders have 
impressed upon their member rships that 
such strikes can result in damage suits 
that will be costly to union treasuries. 
Workers are anxious to avoid strikes. 
They need their pay to offset the higher 
priees, and can’t afford to lay off work. 
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Contracts for the major industries do 
not expire until next spring. But, where 
agreements contain reopening clauses that 
can be exercised now, most unions are will- 
ing to delay the showdown until next year. 

The outlook is for a continuation of 
the present relatively peaceful period for 
several more weeks. The tempo on the 
strike front probably will be stepped up, 
however, early next year. 





EFFECT OF RULINGS 
UNDER LABOR LAW 


Employers and unions now are learning 
how the Taft-Hartley Act is to be applied 
to their relations. Evidence of 
its application is starting to appear in 


everyday 





—Harris & Ewing 
NLRB‘S DENHAM 
. .. for both sides, things to think about 


decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board and the courts. 

In bargaining elections, a union that 
fails to file anti-Communist affidavits is 
placed at a distinct disadvantage. The law 
clearly prevents such unions from obtain- 
ing elections on their own petitions. NLRB 
now rules that a nonfiling union also can- 
not get on the ballot when an election is 
granted to a rival union that has com- 
plied with the law. 

An order to bargain will not be is- 
sued against an employer when the union 
involved has not filed its affidavits and 
financial report. NLRB has just applied 
this rule to pending cases in which com- 
plaints were issued prior to enactment of 
the new law. New cases against employers 
also cannot be filed by a union until it 
has qualified for NLRB action. 

Other charges against employers, how- 
ever, will be issued by NLRB “aSes 
that were pending before enactment of 
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the law, regardless of whether the com. 
plaining union has met the filing require. 
ments of the law. NLRB found that the 
Act prevents issuance of orders to bap. 
gain, but not orders to reinstate worker 
discharged for union activity, and certaip 
other orders. 

New cases of this type brought againg 
employers by unions that have not qual. 
fied for NLRB action will not be ag. 
cepted by NLRB, however. This yi] 
penalize unions that continue to “boycott” 
the Board. Some charges will be filed by 
individual workers instead of the unions, 

Free speech for employers is being re. 
inforced by new NLRB decisions. The 
Board now holds that an employer cap 
summon his workers to a meeting o 





— 





- —Harris & Ewing 
LABOR ACT'S COAUTHOR HARTLEY 
. . . something new is proposed 


company time to hear the employer ex- 
press his views on unions, provided the 
union is given a similar opportunity. This 
decision was issued in a case brought prior 
to the Taft-Hartley law, so NLRB did 
not rule on how the new law would apply 
in a similar case now. The Act, however, 
broadens the free-speech provision. 
Injunctions against unions are not to 
be issued automatically. The NLRB has 
been slow to go into court for restraining 
orders after complaints are received from 
—-. And the Board’s General Cout- 
sel, Robert N. Denham, was refused at 
injunction in one case that reached coutt. 
The turndown came in a case involving 
the AFL Carpenters Union. Mr. Denham’ 
agents had requested a temporary tt 
straining order against an alleged illegal 
strike. The union had refused to permit 
its members to work on a house-repait Joo 
with nonunion employes of a decoratitg 
firm. The U.S. District Court at Chatte 
nooga, Tenn., however, refused an injune- 
tion on the ground that the strike begat 
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—— 


prior to the August 22 effective date of 
the injunction provision of the Act. NLRB 
contended that the strike could be re- 
strained because it continued past August 22. 
Efiect of this court ruling may be to 
discourage NLRB from seeking injunctions 
in hoyeotts or other illegal actions that 
carted prior to August 22. The ruling. 
however, does not involve the Board's 
power to get court orders in new Cases. 


LABOR BILLS FACING 
ACTION IN CONGRESS 


Numerous proposals for labor legislation 
will be advanced after Congress reconvenes 
November 17. Changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, in the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
other laws are being suggested. Some new 


P jaws are being proposed. 


Prospects for enactment of these pro- 
posals appear to be as follows: 

Taft-Hartley Act probably will not be 
changed, either in the special or regular 
sssion. Important Republican Senators 
are against any tampering with this law 
before the elections next November. They 
want more time to see how administrative 
agencies and courts will apply the law. 

New bills to restrict unions, however, 
will be offered. Representative Hartley 
(Rep.), of New Jersey. has said he will 
seek passage of legislation to protect the 
right of workers to go to their jobs through 
picket lines. He also favors bringing unions 
under the antitrust laws. Mr. Hartley 
hopes to find a way to stop James C. 
Petrillo, head of the AFL Musicians, from 
ordering his members to stop. recording 
phonograph records, 

Passage of new labor measures of this 
type in the House is a_ possibility, but 
present indications are that the Senate 
probably will not approve. 

The Wage-Hour Act, on the other 
hand, may be revised. There is growing 
support for raising the minimum-wage 
level above the present 40-cents-an-hour 
requirement. It may go to 65 cents. At- 
tempts to set aside the present 40-hour 
work week, however, seem likely to fail. 

Social Security Act changes do not ap- 
pear likely at present. The Senate is con- 
ducting an extensive investigation into 
the workings of the present law. [t will 
take some time to prepare amendments 
and no final action is expected next year. 
A welfare program containing a mild 
form of medical and hospital relief for 
the needy may be adopted by Congress, 
but this is doubtful. The whole issue may 
become involved in politics next year. 
The fate of any of these proposals will 
depend largely upon the developments of 
the political campaigns next year. The 
general tendency of Congress will be to 
play safe and not tamper with existing 
laws, to avoid raising new issues. 
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“IT’S THE FLAVOUR” 
—an unchanging story 
that gives this Scotch 


its character. 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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It’s easy to extoll the merits of the Marshall plan 
—to give food and machinery and materials to help 
rebuild Europe. 

But how do we rebuild? 

Shall we turn over huge sums to foreign govern- 
ments and let them use the money as they see fit? 

When they come back to us after several months 
and ask for more, shall we know how the money was 
used and what justification there is for further aid? 

Shall we listen to frequent alarms about infiltration 
by the Communists and shell forth dollars every time 
the cry is raised? 

Where do we go to get the “know how” to recon- 
struct the economy of a war-torn continent? 

And how can any economic plan be made effective 
if each government looks upon our desire to check the 
use of the money as a limitation on their sovereignty 
and a blow to their pride? 

These are not by any means all the questions being 
asked throughout the country about the Marshall 
plan, but they reflect the undercurrent of anxiety 
in the minds of the thoughtful citizens of America. 

Both the President and the Congress have a tre- 
mendous responsibility in writing the answers into law 
or into the over-all plan that will be put into effect in 
pursuance of delegated authority. 

Counting the cost: In a sense we have come to a 
turning point in our whole history. Except for an oc- 
casional disaster of famine or flood or earthquake or 
a mission of rescue, the United States has never set 
out deliberately in peacetime to lend money or grant 
money to foreign countries for the express purpose of 
building up private interests or private businesses. 

America is wealthy but cannot afford to be extrava- 
gant with either the taxpayers’ money or her economic 
resources. If, on the other hand, we can rehabilitate 
Europe and put a continent on its feet, we may avert 
the economic chaos out of which a third world war 
could come. We all agree upon the necessity for ac- 
tion. But we should not fail to realize that the sacri- 
fices we are about to make are so large that our inter- 
nal economic system will be affected for a long time to 
come. 


SOME UNANSWERED QUESTIONS . 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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There are those, identified heretofore with ty men 
“managed economy” or “economic planning” schojf in si 
of thought dominant in New Deal days, who welcomf W 
the Marshall plan because they see in the formu the} 
for the control of exports a scheme to control domestig dipl 
production and gradually reintroduce the controls of have 
our economy to which the people of America submit} wart 
ted patriotically during wartime.but had hoped toh year 
released from in peacetime. try 
It would be a relatively simple matter for controif divis 
of our domestic economy to become permanent if majc 
on account of the European situation, they becam Or 
imbedded in our economic life for as long as five yeas§ will | 
We may be entangling ourselves inextricably in th of A 
meshes of state socialism. Mos 
But the fear of such a consequence should not detef so lo 
us from doing our duty toward Europe now. Th is th: 
adoption of a Marshall plan is imperative—first ond} plan. 
short-range basis and later on a long-range basis. So 
Safeguards on spending: It, therefore, behoovg DéCo 
us in accepting any Marshall plan to insist that safep Soon 
guards and limitations be imposed which will ena ia. \ 
Balk: 


America to see that the funds or goods are propetlj 
used. If, for reasons of pride or considerations of tec} 0t ¢ 
nical sovereignty, the foreign governments balk at ou and t 
plan, funds should be voted only for food relief. I ical ¢ 
wartime the nations we helped were glad to surrendt We 
sovereignty even to the point of permitting America State 
commanders-in-chief to direct the movements ang COW { 





operations of their respective armies. American ¢c? bent 
nomic agencies, in effect, allocated the supplies of dp Warf 
lied countries. The emergency now is just as gre# Ou 
There must be an over-all economic authority wit of W 
American Officials on it in the majority. en thi 
Only by a central agency can instructions be givél i 
one 


and production quotas set which will enable us to sé 
that the plan is currently being made effective. Inc 

There is, moreover, a need for constant advice from more 
business men and industrialists and technical expe ed St 
familiar with the different industries affected. TMB use it 
agency set up by Congress to represent the Units] exists 
States and to disburse the funds or allocate goods" There 
maintain export controls must be a body of practic that { 
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»| news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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First step in Marshall plan must be to insure use of funds for intended purposes 
-Over-all agency needed to handle allocation and inspection—’Know 





how” of U.S. business men important in reconstruction of Europe 


men chosen from the ranks of those who are engaged 
in similar operations every day. 

We cannot afford to turn over the management of 
the economic task of rebuilding Europe to a group of 
diplomats or bureaucrats. We must have men who 
have the “know how.” We must take a leaf out of our 
wartime book and call to Washington on a “dollar-a- 
year” basis some of the best business men in the coun- 
try to advise and even operate the sections and 
divisions of an over-all agency which will have the 
major responsibility. 

Only in this way can we be assured that the money 
will be properly used. We must not be swayed by cries 
of American “imperialism” which will come out of 
Moscow. The chief reason why the Communists are 
so loquacious these days and bitter in their criticism 
is that they are not getting the benefits of the Marshall 
plan. 

Sooner or later the aid we give Western Europe will 
become known inside the “Iron Curtain” countries. 
Sooner or later, too, it will become known inside Rus- 
sia. We must not close the door to a plan for aid of the 
Balkans and ultimately of Russia herself. We must 
not commit the blunder of assuming that our position 
and that of Russia is irreconcilable and that only phys- 
ical coercion can settle our disputes. 

We must not allow the Russians to reach such a 
state of desperation as to make it possible for the Mos- 
cow group to propagandize the notion that America is 
bent on the destruction of Russia through economic 
warfare. 

Our mission should be to reconstruct the economy 
of Western Europe and do such a good job as to awak- 
en throughout the Continent the admiration of all peo- 
ples. We must not hesitate to publicize what is being 
done so all may know about it. 

Incentives to production: But nothing could be 
More tragic than a huge appropriation from the Unit- 
ed States and a failure by the European countries to 
use it effectively. Something of this sort of impression 
exists now in America with respect to the British loan. 
There is a feeling that it has not helped matters and 
that the British government has bungled the job by 


its experiments in nationalization and socialism. In 
fact, this has done more to hurt the Marshall plan 
than anything else that has recently happened. 

A widespread feeling exists, for instance, that the 
British workers are not producing enough. What in- 
centives can be provided to spur them on? This is one 
of the great questions of the hour. 


What about Germany? Last, but not least, is the 
problem of what to do about Germany. Here is a virile 
people who can be used to rebuild Europe. We must 
first face the question of whether, in rebuilding Ger- 
many, we are rearming an enemy. This is always a 
risk. It was a risk before and we had available an 
effective safeguard. Because we neglected to use that 
device before is no reason to hesitate now. 

At any time in the ’20’s, and even in the early ’30’s, 
there was a chance to prevent the rearming of Ger- 
many. We had an international inspection. The trou- 
ble was that Britain and France paid no attention to 
the facts and also were so preoccupied internally as 
to fail to see the need for building in Germany a lib- 
eral government and a sound economic situation so 
that a Hitler could not come along and capture the 
votes of a distraught people. 

Germany’s plants that have been used to make shells 
and ammunition and machine tools especially usable 
for war purposes should be dismantled but any ma- 
chinery which can help revive its economy and get 
Germany into production again, so as to relieve us of 
our burden today in paying Germany’s expenses, 
should be retained. 

The “stop-gap” plan for Europe should be voted at 
once. But the long-range plan should be carefully de- 
bated and views exchanged with the 16 nations con- 
cerned so we will have no misunderstandings later. 
If America is to rebuild Europe’s economy, we must 
be sure that the funds we appropriate will actually be 
used for that purpose and we must have a voice in the 
manner in which the funds are applied. This is the 
mandate that Congress can easily read in the editorial 
expressions of our press and in the comments of 
thoughtful citizens irrespective of geography or occu- 
pation or political affiliations. 




















NEW GOLD RUSH is under way toward 
the United States. Gold is flowing into 
this country at a rate of between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000.000 a month, after 
flowing out during war years. 

Even so, the world outside U.S. still 
has more gold than it has had for many 
vears. The world’s gold is available in im- 
portant part for spending in U.S. It is 
freely exchangeable for American goods at 
$35 to the ounce. 

The accompanying Pictogram shows 
what is happening to the world’s gold. 

Total supply of gold in the world now is 
up to $37,000,000,000. That compares 
with $21,420,000 in February, 1934, right 
after U.S. changed the value of gold from 
$20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce. It is an 
increase of more than $6,000,000.000 over 
the total supply at the end of 1940. 

U. S. gold supply at the end of Septem- 
ber totaled $21.955.000,000. That is just 
about the amount of gold that was on 
hand at the end of 1940. It is about three 
times as much as was on hand right after 
the value of gold was changed, back in 
1934. It is about $2,000.000,000 more than 
at the end of the war. 

Gold owned outside U.S. amounted to 
$15.045.000.000 at the end of September. 
That is about $6,000,000,000 more than at 
the end of 1940 and is about $1,000,000.- 
000 more than back in 1934. The world, in 
other words, still has a large amount of 
gold that it can trade for U.S. goods if it 
wants to make the trade. 

The facts about gold show that U.S. 
owns about the same amount that it 
owned before the war. Other countries, as 
a whole, own far more gold than before the 
war. This does not bolster the argument of 
those who insist that U.S. should give 
away part of its gold, so that other coun- 
tries can give it back in payment for goods. 
The outside world still owns much gold. 

Ownership of gold outside U.S.. how- 
ever, Is not evenly distributed. 

Of about $9,500,000.000 accounted for, 
there is nearly $6,000,000,000 in Europe. 
South Africa holds about $800,000,000. 
Latin America has $2,000,000,000. Asia 
holds the rest. Of Europe’s portion, Swit- 
zerland has $1,400,000,000, Britain about 
$2,000,000,000, France about $500,000.000. 

Of about $5.500,000,000 in gold of which 
ownership is unaccounted for, Russia is 
presumed to own a rather large propor- 
tion. Another chunk is in hiding, with re- 
ports of sizable hoarding in France. 

Gold is being produced at the rate of 
about $700,000,000 a year. At this stage, 
as the figures show, there is no gold fam- 
ine in the world, even in this period when 
many nations report themselves on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 
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The World’s Gold: 
Who Owns It 



















Source: FRB, Feb., 1934 & Dec., 1940; Sept., 1947. unofficial 
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Special Report. 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


RISE OF FEDERAL SPENDING 


Huge Commitments as Basis of High Tax Rates in Coming Years 


Outlook for budget of over 
$30,000,000,000 annually 
even after GI aid declines 


Taxpayers can hope fom little, if any, 
cut in the cost of Government during 
years just ahead. That will hold true even 
if the number of dollars provided for the 
outside world is below the amount asked 
by the White House. 

The dream of the time when Govern- 
ment spending in postwar could be re- 
duced to $18,000,000,000 already is shat- 
tered. That dream was held by many 
leaders in Congress not much more than 
a year ago. Gone, too, is the dream of a 
Government costing no more than $25,- 
000,000,000. Instead, planners are wonder- 
ing when the time will come when Gov- 
ernment costs less than $35,000,000,000. 

In this year, spending budgeted by the 
Federal Government is $37,000.000,000. 
Now it is proposed to add at least $1,000,- 
000,000 to this total in the form of new 
foreign aid. That is for the year ending 
next June 30. 

In the next year, the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1948, spending now in 
sight totals $37,500,000,000. This assumes 
“Marshall plan” cost of only $4,000,000,- 
000. Republican leadership has expressed 
a willingness to approve more. Spending 
thus may be censiderably more than is 
now outlined. 

In later years, federal spending may 
decline somewhat. There will be some re- 
duction in veterans’ benefits, and costs 
would decline in other fields. Yet any 
reductions can be offset by a number of 
things, such as the cost of fulfilling price 
guarantees to farmers, or aid to unem- 
ployed if business should slow. 

Conclusions drawn from this out- 
look for the budget are these: 

Spending by Government will continue 
to be of great importance to business and 
the economic machine generally for many 
years to come. 

Taxes will remain high by prewar stand- 
ards for as long as anyone can see. Tax 
cuts ahead are likely to be relatively mild. 
if a budget balance is to be maintained. 

Debt reduction will be slow. With 
spending so high, tax yields barely cover 
oulgo even at present high tax rates and 
high income levels. The most to expect 
is reduction of principal by $2,500,000,- 
000 a vear. At that rate 100 years would 
be required to pay off the debt. 

The fact is that Government budgets, 
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W..: visiting the Golden State, don’t miss seeing the time- 
mellowed Spanish Missions. You'll be intrigued by their roman- 
tic histories . . . find them to be a charming contrast to other 
attractions such as the sandy beaches, picturesque golf courses, 
quaint foreign sections and colorful, cosmopolitan night life. A 
world of beauty and enjoyment awaits you in California. 


Go there in restful comfort— by train. Union Pacific’s daily 
Streamliners provide spacious, smartly appointed accommo- 
dations. Also other fine trains to meet your requirements. Write 
for free California booklet, beautifully illustrated. Address 
Room 126, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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PACIFIC ( 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Road of the Daily Slatamliners 





juilding for Detter Service 


At the main Norton Worcester plant — a mile 
and a quarter long — you'll find much construc- 
tion work in process — new buildings going up, 
present facilities being improved. Three major 
projects at the moment are: 


OFFICE SPACE INCREASED 44% 
Speedier handling of orders is assured 
by a 36,000 square foot addition to the 
main office building. 


IMPROVED MANUFACTURING 

FACILITIES FOR REFRACTORIES 
The refractories plant is being re- 
built to give this important and rap- 
idly growing Norton division im- 
proved production facilities. 


NEW GRINDING WHEEL PLANT 
The manufacture of vitrified grinding wheels will be 
greatly speeded up and improved by this entirely new 
plant. Covering nearly five acres it will cost, complete 
with equipment, over $3,500,000. 


And at the Norton warehouses, too — large additions in 
Chicago and Philadelphia—improved facilities in Detroit. 
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ABRASIVES GRINDING WHEELS — GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES 
REFRACTORIES — POROUS MEDIUMS — NON-SLIP FLOORS —  WNORBIDE PRODUCTS 
LABELING MACHINES (BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: COATED ABRASIVES AND SHARPENING STONES) 












Special Report 


and debt, have been rising for many 
years. Periods of decline in spending }y 
Government have never lasted long. 

War effects are pronounced. [he char 
on page 32 shows what happeued befor 
and after the last two wars. 

Before World War I, Governmen 
spending gradually mounted to aboy 
$750,000,000 a year. 

After World War I, expenditures |ey. 
eled off at about $3,250,000,000 a year 
or about four times the prewar level, Ip. 
terest took nearly $1,000,000,000 of that. 
Military and veterans’ expenses each ay. 
eraged about $700,000,000 a year. 

Then came the depression. Through the 
New Deal years the budget was increased 
by aid programs for the unemployed, the 
farmers, by Social Security. Military ex. 
penses rose. Interest charges went up, 

Before World War Il, yearly expend 
tures were up to $9,250,000,000 a year, 

After World War Il, two years folloy- 
ing the end of hostilities, expenditures 
are staying at a rate four times as high 
as in prewar years. 

Where the money goes and hoy 
permanent each type of spending is likely 
to be are questions that can be answered 
by a glance at the budget record. 

Interest now takes $5,120,000,000 a 
year, far more than the entire Government 
cost in the 1920s. The trend is toward 
higher interest charges as short-term bor- 
rowing is turned into long-term debt at 
higher interest rates. 

Veterans’ benefits will cost $7,470,000, 
000 this year, about one fifth of the total 
A cut is coming as the veterans complete 
their education at federal expense and 
unemployment pay and other readjust- 
ment benefits are ended. Veteran costs 
could decline to $3,000,000,000 or $4,000, 
000,000 a year. But Congress can change 
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that prospect by increasing pensions, by R 
extending readjustment benefits or liberal- it i 
izing other aids. A bonus plan, when voted, 
would cost several billions at the least. I 
Military expenses are $10,400,000,000 sh 
this year. Officials had figured on a mati- - 
mum of $6,000,000,000 after the war. Ref “" 
call of occupation forces in Germany and Res 
Japan, when that occurs, will reduce mil- § 
tary costs. Unification of the armed forces R 
may result in some economies. ( 
But a universal military-training plan, ; 
if voted, will cost about $1,750,000,000 a 
year. The Air Force, its present plane : 
obsolescent, already is getting more mone} ; 


for new jet and rocket planes. Costly 
remodeling of Navy ships is required t b 
fit them for atomic weapons. Paying and | 





training a large National Guard and other I 
reserves, as now planned, will cost fat m 


more than in the past. 
Chances are slight for any sizable cut 
in military spending in years just ahead. 
Foreign aid is set at $4,300,000,000 dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. That does 10 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER-THE RAILROADS 
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sions, by Railroad progress speaks for itself. But Results in more efficient freight service: ...of much planning... of constant 
or liberal- itis not measured in talk. The amount of work done each day research... of wide cooperation and the 
ren voted, Iti ia. ai aie by the average freight car practically expenditure of billions of dollars. And in 
2S r xact yardstick . oy : 
ie least. hy as 1 . — Ay ' doubled between 1926 and 1946. And measuring progress, it’s not promises but 
of results... res ] show up in : . 
10,000,000 ce *. a a ‘I kek ‘ WA * in the first five months of 1947 it was results that count. 
etter service to the public by all Ameri- . 

n a matl- en eo eer oe almost 10% more than in 1946! That’s 

at can railroads — 227,000 miles of them. . 5 <a seu 
war. Re. one important reason why railroads 
many and SNR ie better passenger service: are able to handle the greatest peace- TO CONTINUE THIS PROGRESS 
duce mili : : ae time traffic in history with fewer freight ...the railroads must earn an ade- 

4 Railroads were the pioneers in air con- Ek ' se 
ned forces a cars than they have had in many years! quate income. 
ditioning. Today practically every pas- ; : , . 
em thie Results in greater safety: Over the last 25 years — and that in- 

: 2. senger car on principal runs is air con- : f REG EY 
ring plan, dit : ss : te. 19446 ceils diedhit: cal cludes the war years —the railroads 
000.000 2 ditioned. As far back as 1934, railroads per Ragivis 4 ss 7 ay ne ree have earned an average of only 34% 
nt planes introduced streamlined trains. And ner tral ria : of : . bo annually on their net investment. 
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“are 5 USC ae — almost a billion miles! a < 
quired around 150 of these trains, sleek sym- j And 6% is the minimum the railroads 
aying aud bols of modern transportation, cover These facts are practical, down-to-earth need to continue to provide the kind 
and other 100,000 miles every 24 hours. Many yardsticks of railroad progress. Railroad of transportation you want. 

cost far more are being built! progress is the product of many minds 
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THIS COMMISSION 

WILL BE GLAD TO 
ASSEMBLE FACTS AND 
FIGURES PERTAINING TO 
YOUR INDUSTRY 

UPON REQUEST 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


KANSAS 


uly 812-B HARRISON STREET e 


KANSAS offers you a_ pool of intelligent, experi- 
enced, capable labor with a record that is free from 
radicalism, agitation and strife. Kansas labor is 
97% American born, largely rural in origin and 
entirely unresponsive to radical leadership and 
mass emotionalism. No interpreter is needed to 
speak to or for Kansas labor . . . the language is 
plain American and the thinking is American. 
Kansans are accustomed to work, and to the idea 
that reward follows effort. They realize that the 
interests of Labor and Industry are inseparable. That 
is why there has not been a serious work stoppage in 
Kansas in more than a quarter century. That is why 
you may profit by considering a move to Kansas. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


PEALE ons INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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The great state of Illinois is served by The 
Minneapolis & St. 
Peoria, a major traffic gateway. 
famed for giant industries and coal mines, is also a tremendous producer 





of agricultural wealth. 

Peoria, second only to mighty Chicago among Illinois cities, is a Gateway 
through which the M. & St. L. moves Illinois and Transcontinental freight 
faster. The Peoria District likewise offers ideal locations for industries in 


many lines. 


Fast. 


CHICAGO 
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PEORIA 


Louis Railway through 





Hlinois, 


Dependable Pruight Sewice 
7te Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 





TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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include the $1,000,000,000 or so to 
passed out before next June as a start o 
the “Marshall plan.” The budget figur 
does include the cost of various loans, 
emergency aid to Greece and Turkey, Aid 
to other countries probably will cost , 
minimum of  $4,000,000,000 a yea 
through fiscal 1952. 

These four items—interest, veterans 
defense and foreign aid—together accoun; 
for $27,290,000,000 out of this year 
budget, or about 74 per cent of the total, 

Other costs are way up, too. Inflated 
spending shows up everywhere in Goy. 
ernment accounts, large and small. 

Social Security, costing $1,950,000,00 
this year, is to cost still more as years 
go by, even if benefits are not raised or 
expanded to cover more people. There 
are around 31,000,000 persons 50 years 
of age and older now. By 1975 there will 
be 47,000,000 in that age group. This 
means more beneficiaries of old-age as. 
sistance. Other welfare programs such as 
health insurance, aid to medicine, school- 
lunch programs may push costs upward, 

Aid to farmers will skyrocket with any 
drop in prices. The Government is bound 
by law to support farm prices through 
Dec. 31, 1948. The farm bloc has plans 
for extending price support to later years. 
Present supports, it is estimated, might 
cost a minimum of $2,000,000,000 in a 
period of falling prices. Farmers’ income 
is at an all-time high, yet Government is 
spending $940,000,000 this year on agricul- 
ture, including price aid and conservation. 

Public works are being held down now 
But this expense can rise fast any time a 
business slowdown brings make-work pro- 
grams. Road-building projects already 
authorized will cost the Federal Gover- 
ment $1,500,000,000. Flood control, power 
and irrigation development are to cost 
many billions of dollars eventually. A 
Government study recommends increasing 
research expenditures from the present 
$1,160,000,000 a year to $2,240,000,000 a 
year by 1957. A $500,000,000 airport pro- 
gram is barely under way. 

Even in this fiscal year, 
activities are supposed to be at rock bot- 
tom, the Government will spend $2,750; 
000,000 on its physical assets. 

Regular departments spend more money 
for ordinary Government work. Budgets 
for the Treasury and Commerce depatt- 
ments are far above prewar levels. Ex 
penses of Congress have doubled. Ther 
are more Government workers and thei 
pay is higher. 

Postwar Government costs are ptr 
manently higher. Substantial declines 
foreign aid and veterans’ benefits coull 
still leave the budget near $30,000,000,00 
a year. Such declines are at least several 
years away. Yet that is the best hope for 
relief from spending that taxpayers have 
in sight today. 
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1Q] ways to cut costs in 


your business 


They’re 


HE young lady is holding an Addressograph plate 
—symbol of the world’s fastest method for putting 
words and figures on business forms. 

Once information is put on these plates, it can be 
written again and again with complete accuracy at a 
speed of 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 

Every department of your business can save time 
and money by using this labor-aiding, mechanized, 
precision method of writing anything that must be 
written more than once. 

For example, with Addressograph simplified 


Address 





yours on a plate! 





business methods one company cut the cost of inven- 
tory writing from $1183 to $29; another reduced 
personnel record writing from 23 operations to 1; 
another cut billing time on accounts receivable from 
9 days to 1%. 

Whether your business is large or small you can 
save wherever paper work is handled. For a check 
list of “101 ways to cut costs in your business” and a 
copy of the booklet “The Principal Clerical Task of 
Business’, write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio, or phone our nearest office. 


ssograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS ‘ 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 








* 





Plus 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production is still climbing. A rise in 
U.S. demand has offset another drop 
in exports. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 97 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended November 1, compared with 
the postwar record of 97.1 the previ- 
ous week. 

Auto output rose to 105,587 in the 
week ended October 25, from 89,180 
the week before. 

Factory output held at 191.6 on The 
United States News indicator, against 
191 in September; 183 in July. 

Shipments of manufacturers rose to 
$14,700,000,000 in September, up 
$1,000,000,000 from August. On a 
daily-average basis, shipments were 
12 per cent above August. Prices 
were only 2 per cent higher. 

The flow of goods is to consumers and 
into inventories. 

Retail-store sales for September are 
given below in millions, with per cent 
gains after seasonal adjustment. 


; -% Gain From~ 
Sept. Sales August, Previous 


1947 High 
Total stores $9,285 5 } 
Durable 2,160 5 5 
Automotive 850 5 -] 
Bldg. mat., 
hardware 715 3 3 
Home 
furnishings 510 7 4 
Nondurable 7,125 5 Q 
Apparel 840 13 0 
Food 2,330 5 0 
Gen’'l mdse 1,347 4 1 


Inventories are still rising. Manufac- 
turers’ stocks rose to $23,300,000,000 
in September, up $350,000,000 from 
August. Wholesalers’ stocks rose to 
$6,888,000,000, up $120,000,000. 


(1935-39 = 100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL 


FACTORY PRODUCTION 
FRE N 


38 
















How U.S. Money Supply Is Inflated 
BuuiONs BANK ASSETS 
fas) TMEN 
$15 — [2] tee eee secnten 
| GOV'T SECURITIES H 
: } cou CERTIFICATES 3] 
$150- , fee 
U.S. MONEY * 777) 
$100 - 
$50 - 
1933 1940 1947 
* DEMAND AND TIME DEPOSITS AT BANKS (JUNE 30) 
WITH CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
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Foreign trade, however, is taking 
fewer goods from the U.S. 

Exports dropped to a rate of $13,374,- 
000,000 per year in September, 22 
per cent below the May peak and the 
lowest rate since January. 

Imports rose to a rate of $5,773,200,- 
000, a gain of 21 per cent above Au- 
gust and the first rise in five months. 

The excess of exports over imports 
dropped to a rate of $7,601,000,000. 
The rate was $11,375,000,000 in May. 

Basic shortages, nevertheless, are 
still here. ; 

The labor shortage is seen in unem- 
ployment totals, which dropped to 
1,687,000 in October from 1,912,000 
in September and 2,096,000 in Au- 


-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


* 
ese” 
vow" 
RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


gust. Unemployment is at its lowest 
mark since the war. 

Employment totaled 59,204,000 in Oc. 
tober, up 332,000 from September, 
A decline is normal at this time of 
year. Nonagricultural employment 
rose to 50,583,000, up 438,000. 

Food production is short of demand. 
World food supplies are 10 per cent 
below prewar, though population js 
up 8 per cent. U.S. meat production 
for 1948 is officially estimated at 7 
per cent below 1947. 

Money supplies are rising. Supply of 
deposit money and currency, shown 
in the top chart, was $164,100,000,000 
on June 30. It rose $2,300,000,000 
more to September 30. 

The gold stock of the U.S. was $21, 
284,000,000 on June 30. It has risen 
$941,000,000 since then, adding to 
bank reserves and deposit money. 

Loans and investments of banks are 
increasing and are giving rise to new 
bank deposits. The increase now is 
chiefly in loans to business and con- 
sumers. Loans to business by report- 
ing Federal Reserve member banks 
rose $1,786,000,000 since June 30. 

Prices stay close to their recent highs. 
Wholesale prices are at 158 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 
compared with 158.1 at the Septem- 
ber 20 peak. Basic commodity prices 
are steady, though hog and grain 
prices have fallen from recent tops. 

The new burst of spending and the 
rise in business inventories have 
helped to absorb the drop in exports. 
The increase in the money supply, 
meanwhile, is building up more in- 
flationary pressures. 





Copyright, 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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FARMERS NEED MORE AIR 


The old, back- breaking 

jobs on the farm are on the 
way out Mechanized equipment does more 
and more of the work. Among the needs 
of power farming, the Kellogg Division of 
Brake Shoe realized the importance of 
more air for farmers—compressed air for 
tractor and truck tires, for grease guns, 
painting, insecticide spraying, cleaning ma- 
chinery, and many other uses. 

To answer these needs, Kellogg devel- 
oped a new type of compressor —the Dual 
It is designed to do many jobs on farms 
Set at “low” the Dual delivers a steady 
volume of air a. low pressure for painting 
and spraying. For grease guns, tires and 
other high pressure work, a simple shift 
of the lever increases tank pressure to 


the higher level required for the purpose. 

Dependable performance, year after 
year, 1s delivered by Kellogg air compres- 
sors, not only on farms, but at filling 
stations, airports, and industrial plants 
throughout the world. High precision con- 
struction in a modern, newly equipped 
plant, together with the knowledge gained 
from years of experience assure long wear 
and high efficiency. 

Kellogg is one of Brake Shoe’s 10 divi- 
sions which together have the common 
aim of cutting costs caused by WEAR. 
Whether your wear problem 1s due to 
Heat, Friction, Impact, Abrasion, Corro- 
sion, or Vibration, Brake Shoe welcomes 
your inquiry toward a practical solution 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y.17, N.Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting parts 
in 59 American and Canadian plants. 
American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 
Southern Wheel Division 
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CAPACITY-76,000 POUNDS: 


Here’s one of Reo’s new power-packed giants, 
geared to the biggest jobs onthe road! They’rethe 
1948 Models 30—31, designed to lug loads up 
to 76,000 pounds with engines up to 200 H.P. 
New from bumper to tail-light, Models 30—31 
maintain the rigid Reo standards of performance, 
ruggedness and economy. Inside, there’s real 
driver comfort... a 75-inch, 3-man cab with 
full-vision safety glass around... an individual 
adjustable driver’s seat that is sofa-soft with 
plenty of clearance between seat-edge and 
steering wheel... increased leg room and foot 


Outstanding in their field—Reo-Built Michigan Noise- 
less Lawn Mowers and Trimalawn Power Mowers 








room... side cowl ventilators ... plus wide, 
straight-drop doors for easy access. Take your 
choice of engines, wheelbases, transmissions 
and cab-to-axle dimensions—there’s a Model 
30—31 Reo tailored to every heavy hauling job. 


SEE ENTIRE ’48 REO LINE 
From the rugged C19 to the valve-in-head pow. 
ered C23 and C25, the entire 1948 Reo truck 
line is something to see and drive. Your nearest 
Reo dealer, distributor or factory branch invites 
you in for a demonstration and complete data. 
REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 
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TAX AIDS FOR SMALL BUSINESS? 


Five-Year Carry-Forward and Direct-Relief Proposals to Congress 


Treasury's preference for 
general revision rather 
than benefits to one group 


Tax relief for the small businessman is 
getting increasing attention in advance 
planning for a general overhauling of the 
federal tax laws. 

Official thinking on some of the ma- 
jor problems involved in providing this 
relief can be measured now by the findings 
of three new studies prepared by tax staffs 
of Congress and the U.S. Treasury. The 
studies and findings, all closely related to 
the tax problems of small business, are: 

A five-year carry-forward of losses to 
average out business taxes over good years 
and bad is recommended in a study pre- 
pared jointly by Treasury and congres- 
ional staffs. This would substitute for the 
present system that permits losses to be 
carried back against profits of two pre- 
ceding years or forward against profits of 
two future years. 

Direct tax relief to small business is 
considered, but not recommended out- 
right, ina report of the Treasury’s Division 
of Tax Research. The study indicates that 
the Treasury prefers revisions that would 
apply alike to all business, big or little, 
although it finds some arguments for 
measures that would be of greatest benefit 
to small business. 

Taxation of farm co-operatives, cov- 
ered in another report by the Treasury 
staff, is held to require attention by Con- 
gress. However, the study recommends no 
changes that would greatly increase the 
present tax burden of co-op enterprises. 
Many small businessmen have complained 
that they are under an unfair disadvan- 
tage in competing with tax-favored co-ops. 

In more detail, the reports covering 
the small businessman’s taxes reveal these 
views: 

A carry-forward of losses for a period 
of five years is recommended strongly by 
both the congressional tax staff, headed 
by Colin F. Stam, and the tax research 


, staff of Treasury Secretary John W. Sny- 


de. Under this system, a business that 
shows a loss in 1947 could offset that loss, 
for tax purposes, against any profits of 
the next five years. 

_ The study holds that a carry-forward 
s preferable to a carry-back for two 


; Principal reasons: first, because it is easier 


'o administer, and, second, because a 
carry-forward is especially helpful to a 
new business enterprise. The study rec- 
ognizes, however, that a carry-forward, 
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SECRETARY SNYDER & REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
... from a carry-back to a carry-forward? 


so far as established businesses are con- 
cerned, is less certain than a carry-back. 
A carry-forward produces no tax reduc- 
tion until a firm is able to make some prof- 
its against which to offset previous losses. 

The study suggests that the change-over 
to a five-year carry-forward be made as 
soon as practicable. It recommends that 
the present two-year carry-back be re- 
pealed as of the end of the year in 
which the change is made, with the new 


carry-forward beginning the next year. 
Other relief proposals are examined 
in detail in the Treasury’s general study 
of the tax problems of small business. Top 
billing again goes to a longer carry-forward 
of losses as an aid to small business, but 
these other ideas also get attention: 
Lower rates for small corporations are 
held to be worth considering, although the 
Treasury staff finds some difficulties in 
such proposals. Under present law, the 





INSIDE A FARM CO-OP 
... the Treasury finds no alarming growth 








IT CUTS DOWN 
ABSENTEEISM! 


Just one of the many reasons 
why you need good food service 
in your plant. 


PIX EQUIPMENT 


is geared for fast, efficient food 
service ... serves more work- 
ers faster with fewer 

helpers... . just one 
of the many reasons 
why hund+eds of 
progressive plan re 
have installed 
PIX Equipment. 
Let a PIX 
Engineer ex- 
plain. 


Write to 
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corporate tax begins at 21 per cent on the 
first $5,000 of net income and rises to 38 
per cent for corporations with net incomes 
of more than $50,000. One idea is to 
exempt corporate earnings up to a stated 
amount. Another is a change in rates to 
help small corporations. The Treasury 
wants, however, to avoid -making the 
taxes of small corporations so low that 
they would get an unfair advantage over 
unincorporated competitors. Also, the 
study points out that a sharp cut in rates 
for small corporations might lead to cor- 
porate split-ups and other tax-avoidance 
devices. 

Faster depreciation of equipment and 
other assets by small concerns is another 
proposal that the Treasury finds worth at- 
tention. The idea here would be to permit 
small businesses to write off assets, for 
tax purposes, in a period shorter than the 
normal life of such assets. The Treasury 
staff points out that this would be espe- 
cially helpful to growing firms in industries 
requiring heavy capital investments. It 
adds, however, that the system would not 
be so important to mature firms, or for 
those with smaller capital investments. 
The study points out that such a change 
would be hard to administer and might 
lead to abuses, such as swapping of assets 
among taxpayers. 

Partnership treatment of small corpora- 
tion taxes is examined as a means of wip- 
ing out tax differences between corpora- 
tions and unincorporated businesses. Under 
this method, there would be no corporate 
income tax, but stockholders would be 
taxed on both the distributed and undis- 
tributed profits. This is the way partners 
are taxed in an unincorporated business. 
If a similar system is to be used for small 
corporations, the Treasury wants to limit 
it to those with no more than 10 or 15 
stockholders and only one class of stock. 
Since stockholders would be taxed on the 
whole amount of the corporation’s earn- 
ings, those with high incomes would be 
hard hit. 

Exemption under Section 102 of the 
Internal Revenue Code for a_ limited 
amount of net earnings gets a cool recep- 
tion in the Treasury study. This is the 
section that imposes penalty taxes for un- 
reasonable accumulations of corporate sur- 
pluses. The report points out that Section 
102 is not intended to prevent corporations 
from holding back money needed for legiti- 
mate business purposes, but only as a safe- 
guard against accumulations aimed at 
helping stockholders avoid personal sur- 
taxes. It argues, therefore, that modifica- 
tion of Section 102 is not needed. 

Corporate treatment for retained earn- 
ings of unincorporated businesses also fails 
to get Treasury support. The study holds 
that there are relatively few cases in which 
unincorporated businesses are taxed at 
higher rates than corporations. Also, it 


a, 


argues that most businesses could jncop. 
porate easily if owners felt that they would 
be better off with corporate tax treatment. 

Exemption for retained earnings oj 
small businesses, a proposal that is being 
heard in Congress, is found by the Treas. 
ury to be a possible way of helping small 
firms raise outside capital. However, } 
argues that such an exemption would dis. 
criminate in favor of one kind of saving 
and against other kinds. Also, it contends 
that the system might lead to widespread 
tax avoidance. 

Exemption for new businesses for the 
first few years gets no support from the 
Treasury. In the typical case, the report 
declares, a tax exemption would be of 
little help because the amount of taxes 





—Harris & Ewing 
TAX EXPERT STAM 
... small businessman has his attention 


paid is small anyway. In other cases, it 
contends the exemption for new businesses 
would discriminate against established 
competitors. 

Throughout the study, the Treasury 
makes it clear that its preference is to 
make general revisions of the tax laws 
rather than to legislate for the particular 
benefit of small business. It declares that 
business, both big and little, can be served 
best by a tax system that encourages gel- 
eral prosperity and treats all taxpayels 
fairly. 

Farmer co-operatives are dealt with 
in a separate report. The Treasury makes 
no recommendation for action that would 
add much to the taxes now being paid 
by such organizations. Despite the com- 
plaints of private businessmen, the Treas 
ury finds nothing alarming in the growth 
of the farm co-operative movement. Bus- 
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BLUE GOOSE 
<> 
Child 

fall gift fruits...gigantic, beautiful, luscious 
ee fron progr e. et all over America 


by the nation’s largest marketer of premium fruits 
and vegetables. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BASKETS 


Beautiful hand-woven baskets heaped with du Comice 
pears, Delicious apples, Temple oranges, mammoth 
walnuts, and other delicacies. A magnificent holiday 
table centerpiece. (Approximately 20 Ibs.) $1900 





























Impress your 
friends with these 
celebrated giant du 
Comice pears...fertile 
Oregon’s most Fabu- 
lous Fruit. Per box $335 


Perfect condition on arrival guaranteed. Shipped 

id, U.S. only. No charges or C.O. D. Send for 
EF iookles Air mail, phone or wire order—today. 
We must receive Xmas orders by December 1. 





BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
360 Fir Street, Medford, Oregon 








How to... 


' MAKE FULL USE 
OF OUTDOOR SPACE 
... with Safety! 





: No need to worry about 
storing materials and supplies outdoors 
when your plant is protected by an Anchor 
Chain Link Fence. This rugged fence keeps 
out all thieves and vandals, while freeing 
valuable factory space for production uses. 
And it’s the perfect way to control em- 
ployee and motor traffic in and out of your 
plant. Write today for our illustrated cata- 
log, describing exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors which hold the 
fence erect and in line. ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, 
Inc., 6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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ness by co-ops, it says, has grown no faster 
than general business in recent years. 

About half the 10,000 farm co-ops get 
full exemption from income tax. The others 
pay relatively little. 

Exemption, as such, then, is not the 
real question. It is estimated that in 1943 
the 5,600 exempt farm co-ops would have 
paid only $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 in 
taxes on the earnings they used for stock 
dividends and reserves. The Treasury 
points out that farm co-ops would not be 
greatly damaged if they were to lose their 
exemption. The study hints that the 
Treasury would like to see the exemption 
removed. 





Patronage dividends are the key to the 
problem. These are the payments, or re- 
funds, that co-ops distribute to members 
at the end of the year. Under Treasury 
rulings, they are not regarded as income 
to the co-op, and are not taxable. How- 
ever, they are taxable as personal income 
to the member. 

The Treasury resists changing the pres- 
ent system of handling patronage divi- 
dends. The study points out that the in- 
come of co-ops cannot be measured by 
the amount of their patronage dividends. 
It is argued that, if dividends were taxed, 
co-ops probably would merely reduce their 
margins so that they would have little or 
no money left to distribute at the close of 
the year. Nor does the Treasury see a 
solution in a proposal to tax stock and 
other noncash patronage dividends dis- 
tributed to members. 

A gross-receipts tax on co-ops is turned 
down on the ground that it would be im- 
possible to select any one rate applicable 
to all co-ops that would be equal to the 
income tax paid by private competitors. 

An invested-capital tax on co-ops also 
is rejected. It is argued that such a tax 
would be harder on weak co-operatives 
than on successful ones. 

The Treasury study does suggest that 
Congress clear up some points of the exist- 
ing law on co-ops. It points out that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has no guid- 
ance from Congress on such questions as 
income from manufacturing operations by 
co-ops, on income from by-products, or on 
a definition of “reasonable and necessary 
reserves” as applied to co-ops. But, on 
the broader issues of taxing co-operatives, 
the Treasury offers only the hint that the 
outright exemption might be removed. 
And that would add but little to the pres- 
ent tax bills of co-ops. 

Study of the reports is being made by 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
headed by Representative Knutson (Rep.) , 
of Minnesota. This Committee already is 
at work on legislation seeking a broad 
overhauling of the tax laws. Final action 
by Congress may be delayed until 1949, 
however, as the emphasis in 1948 is to be 
on reduction of personal income taxes. 



























90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss— $3000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps” in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
{ 4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps” 
in Your Bridge to Security.” 
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Noted for its far-sighted management, the Geo. E. Keith Company 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, was one of the early users of 
National Mechanized Accounting. : 

Starting their use of Nationals on a small scale, the shoe company 
was quick to sense their advantages—their speed, accuracy, and 
flexibility. Today, extensive installations of National Accounting 
Machines serve both their Middleboro and their Brockton plants— 
the latter one of the largest in that famous shoe center. 

Production analysis, sales analysis, as well as all accounts payable 
and accounts receivable are now mechanized on Nationals to their 
great satisfaction. Their entire payroll is prepared on one National 
Payroll Machine. At one operation the employee’s statement of 
earnings and deductions, employee’s earnings record, and payroll 
summary record, are prepared. All entries are clear, legible, and 
easily understood. And all are proved correct at the time of writing. 

In businesses of every size and type, National Mechanized 
Accounting is making possible better business records at less cost in 
time and money. Let your local National representative study your 
needs, and make recommendations without cost or obligation. The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service 
Offices in over 400 cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


A controlled economy is not to come back as a result of European aid or of 

prices at home. Mr. Truman's Council of Economic Advisers tells him that. 

a few controls are needed. He is not likely to go beyond that advice. 

Export controls are recommended for extension and tightening. 

Allocation power is urged for steel and grain, maybe for some equipment. 

Premium payments or penalties are suggested as a support for allocations. 

Taxes at present levels are favored. No increase. No reduction. 

Credit controls over consumers and banks might be strengthened. 

Speculation curbs on scarce commodities are strongly urged. 

That's the extent of the control program that is being suggested. There is 
no hint of consumer rationing, price control, wage control or profit control. 
And Congress may decide that tighter export controls alone will do the job. 

A drought is the only thing that could bring back extensive controls. 

You get the control outlook in more detail on page ll. 

















When it comes to applying controls needed for foreign aid: 

Wheat is singled out as the food target. The idea is to shift wheat from 
livestock feed to human food. Allocations and premium payments might do it. 

Food prices are expected to stay in line if wheat is properly used. 

A grain-conservation program is reported to be all that is needed for the 
food-price situation. The Council report also hints broadly that wage raises 
could be successfully resisted if food prices are prevented from going higher. 





Steel is cited as the key U.S. problem. The shortage of steel is said to 
be even more of a problem than the tight food situation. 

Steel allocations are strongly recommended, both for foreign claimants 
for domestic users. The advisers see no hope for increasing steel supply. 

Steel pricing policy is frankly feared by the official advisers. They 
think the danger of higher steel prices is as serious as food=-price threats. 

Steel and wheat, in fact, are cited as the only real problems that the for- 
eign-aid program may complicate. Coal and fertilizer, two other scarce com- 
modities, can be distributed adequately under existing methods. 











In financing the program for European recoveryeeeee 

Outright gifts are suggested for delivery of emergency food and supplies. 

Partial repayment in foreign currencies is recommended for study. This 
might enable European countries to reduce their governmental deficits. 

Special bonds, to be issued by the U.S. Government, are not ruled out, but 
the President's advisers oppose any financing that brings a net debt rise. 

Current tax revenues are proposed as the best way to meet expenses now. 

In repayment arrangements for the long run, the President is advised to 
weigh benefits to U.S. taxpayers against possible injury to U.S. producers. 














Export policy will aim at: (1) keeping an adequate share of scarce goods, 
chiefly steel, in the U.S., and (2) shifting more exports to Europe. 

Export volume is divided 40 per cent to Europe, 60 per cent to other areas. 
Europe gets only 27.4 per cent of the U.S. steel that is going abroad. 

Idea is to send more goods to Europe, keep more at home, cut down on Latin 
America, the Far East, other parts of the world, including Canada. 

A new board is likely to be set up to control exports, to divide goods 
between U.S. users and foreign claimants, to keep an eye on domestic prices. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=-(Continued) 


Actually, this board will be a Government supervisor for foreign aid. It 
won't have much to do with domestic problems. Money spent to ship goods abroad 
involves only about 8 per cent of the total U.S. products. 


Tax planning in Congress is aimed at getting votes to override a veto. 
Elements that now are entering into that plan are these: 

Community-property principle will be written into any tax bill. 

Personal exemptions may be increased from $500 to $600. That would get 
more votes from Democrats who favor more aid to low-income taxpayers. 

Estate tax changes will repeal the 1942 amendments, which served to raise 
estate taxes in community-property States. That, too, will get votes. 

Rate reductions will go to all taxpayers. Republicans insist on that. 
Reductions probably will not be as large as in the vetoed 1947 bills. Budget 
would not stand for 10-20-30 per cent cuts, but may allow half that much. 

A new tax-cutting plan for 1948 is a certainty. A veto also is sure. 
Chances of overriding now look like an even bet. Changed plans appeal to a far 
larger bloc of voters than the original plans put forward in Congress. 

















Tariff cuts agreed to at Geneva by 23 countries promise the most immediate 
benefits to foreign countries that want to sell goods to the United States. 

Foreign tariffs on U.S. goods are less important than import quotas and dol- 
lar controls. These probably will continue until the dollar supply eases. 

U.S. exporters still will have to deal with special controls from abroad. 

U.S. importers, however, may realize early benefits from lower costs. 

U.S. producers, in general, probably won't feel any immediate effects. 
Domestic demand now will absorb almost all goods that can be supplied by anyone. 

Tariff concessions granted by the United States will go into effect next 
January 1. They will have real meaning for foreign sellers because the U.S. 
uses scarcely any other trade restrictions. Tariff cuts by foreign countries 
will not mean so much because other trade controls are likely to be kept. 




















Actual commodities affected by lower U.S. tariffs are not to be disclosed 
until all agreements are signed. U.S. negotiators went to Geneva with some 
3,000 items on the list for possible cuts. Major ones were these: 

Wool almost surely is to be cut. Australia's agreement indicates that. 

Glassware, pottery and earthenware also are likely to be on the list. 

Machinery and other metal products were on the list for a 50 per cent cut. 

Paints, oils and chemicals also were proposed for possible duty cuts. 

Liquor and wine were down for substantial cuts from present high duties. 

Textiles, both woolen and cotton, are likely to get lower tariffs. 

Some protection is provided for U.S. producers by an escape clause that 
permits the President to suspend any tariff concession if it is found to do 
serious injury to domestic producers. 

U.S. importers are advised to delay any purchases from foreign countries 
until new tariff schedules are published. If orders already have been placed, 
shipments could be put in bonded warehouses until lower duties apply. 
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Higher minimum wage will be pushed in Congress if any attempts are made to 
change the Wage-Hour Act. Unions want 75 cents instead of 40 cents an hour. 

A 75-cents-an-hour minimum does not appear pressing at present. All but a 
handful of factory workers now get more than the proposed minimum. 

Straight-time pay of 75 cents or more goes to 89.9 per cent of workers. 

Only 5 per cent of factory workers get less than 65 cents an hour. 

These figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that minimum 
wages are academic at the moment. Most low-paid workers are in the timber, 
tobacco, leather, apparel, furniture and food industries. 

Wage increases, not minimums, are currently causing most concern. The ‘aes 
threat remains that wages again may push prices up. ii 
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They raise the turkeys — 
and buy the fixings! 
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ot No wonder well over half the nation’s top volume grocery stores 
are located in farm trading centers. Farm families have what it 

. takes to eat well—latest reports show over 30 BILLION DOL- 
LARS CASH INCOME THIS YEAR. They raise their poultry, 

d produce their milk and eggs—spend more on advertised packaged 
foods. For farm families are bigger families—' larger than city 
families. They eat heartily three times a day—they are the best 
customers of your best retailers. Any way you look at it, it’s a 

te big market, worth cultivating. And the best farm families read 
farm magazines. We’re BIGGEST in the country—according to 
Starch, the 4th largest adult magazine audience in America— 
and even we don’t reach all of them. Why not ask us for the facts 
on bigger farm families and housewife readership, complete? Give 

| us a call—we'll bring them over. 

d, 

r Farm Journal 

a BIGGEST — in the country 






READ IN 2,650,000 HOMES 
GRAHAM PATTERSON e PRESIDENT 
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-Minute Tour 


OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


Showing how great markets 
are brought closer to you 








International House and International Trade Mart—two non- 
profit trade-promoting organizations that will put you in closer 
touch with customers in Latin America, will give you global 
sales opportunities—right on the spot—in New Orleans, U. S. A. 





Further reducing marketing costs—barge lines now operate on 
the Mississippi River to Minneapolis; on tributaries to Chicago 
and Pittsburgh; and east and west on the Intra-Coastal Canal 
—providing New Orleans’ industries with substantial savings. 
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/ Up-to-the-minute information now available 
for your business. Check material desired 


1] “Greater New Orleans on a Silver Platter"—32 fact- 
packed pages, graphically showing today’s business 
opportunities in New Orleans, 

[_] Official pamphlet detailing savings in shipping via 
New Orleans in comparison with other ports. 

[J Full and confidential information specially applicable 
to. your business and to location of your plant here. 


or Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, Lo. 
Note: Special opportunities now for manufacturers of: Women 
and children's apparel; paint and varnish products; glass 
containers, glassware, plastics. 
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| Attach your letterhead and mail today to N. O. Ass'n. of Commerce 











You reach world markets—easily, speedily, economically—from 
your plant in New Orleans. Direct steamship connections and 
cost-cutting port facilities bring expanding foreign trade within 
most profitable range. 
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Just outside the city—a wealth of natural resources. Here you 
have abundant supplies of oil and natural gas, sulphur, salt, 
limestone, and other minerals—together with timber and agri- 
cultural raw materials for tomorrow’s chemurgic products. 


GREATER 
EW ORLEAN 


Gives your plant the 
3 essentials for profit 
~~ oe 





Please enter gift subscriptions to The United States 
News for the following persons and send them a Christmas card in my nome: 


Name 
(please print) 


Address 


City 


——— ee *" 
(please print) 
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1 am listing additional gifts on a separate sheet. 
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If gifts of property are to be made in 
947, the deadline for making them is not 
or away. Gifts sometimes can result in 
‘a ings of federal taxes, present or future. 
Savings may be in income taxes and even- 
mally in estate taxes. 

"Making of gifts for tax-saving purposes 
be affected if and when Congress 
Yecides to permit husbands and wives to 
- divide income for tax purposes. After that 
there will be less reason for husbands to 
make gifts to wives, or vice versa, as a 
basis for income tax savings. There could 
till be income tax savings through gifts to 
» children or to other persons. 

A U.S. tax applies to gifts if made in 
large amounts. Each person, however, is 
allowed to make a fixed amount of gifts 
' tax free. In addition to that, up to $3,000 

can be given to each of any number of 
persons in a single year without being 
subject to the gift tax. In effect, the Gov- 
‘ernment doesn’t consider this amount a 
gift. The tax on gifts above the exempt 
amounts varies according to the value of 
' the property that is given away. 
















How much can be given tax free? 
' Each U.S. citizen or resident can give 
‘ away, free of tax, a total of $30,000, be- 
ginning with June, 1932. That amount in 
the value of property is a specific exemp- 
| tion. The gift might be a home or other 
teal estate, stocks or bonds or cash or in 
other form. 
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won Must it be given all at once? 


The $30,000 exemption can be used up in 
one year, or in a lump-sum gift. Or it can 
be spread over a lifetime. It can involve 
one gift to one person, or it can represent 
donations to many different persons. 


Can a person give $30,000 plus 
$3,000 in one year? 

Yes. And both would be exempt from tax 
if none of the $30,000 special exemption 
had been used up. Here is how it works: 
Suppose a man has a wife and two children 
and wants to make a gift to each without 
paying a tax. He can give his wife $33,000 
and each of the children $3,000, for a total 
of $39,000. No gift tax would be called for, 
ifhe had not used any of his $30,000 ex- 
emption in previous years. Furthermore, in 
future years he could give each of them 
“4% to $3,000 without paying a tax. But 
s above $3,000 would mean a tax in 
re years. 
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| & the $3,000 exemption each year 
_ cumulative? 

t t0. This applies only for single years, and 
/einot be carried over. A taxpayer can’t 
B back and say that he did not use the 
#0 exemption last year, and add last 
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Weve Been Askeed: 
ABOUT TAX RULES ON GIFTS IN 1947 


year’s exemption to this year’s. But the 
$3,000 exemption in a single year can be 
applied to gifts to any number of persons. 
A dozen or a hundred separate gifts to 
different persons, up to $3,000 each, can 
be made in a single year without a gift 
tax being owed. But records should be 
kept of both taxable and nontaxable gifts, 
since they might be involved later in 
estate tax matters. . 


What about gifts to charity? 
These usually do not call for gift taxes, 
regardless of the amount involved. Gifts 
can be made tax free to charitable, re- 
ligious, literary, scientific, educational 
and Government organizations. 


Must gifts be reported? 

Yes. The giver must report to his col- 
lector of internal revenue gifts in any 
one year to the same person amounting 
to more than $3,000. Gifts of less than 
that amount usually need not be re- 
ported unless the persons receiving these 
gifts will not have the right of posses- 
sion or use until some future date. The 
$3,000 exemption does not apply to 
such gifts. 


When must gifts be reported? 

They must be reported by March 15 fol- 
lowing the year in which the gifts were 
made. A special return is provided—Form 
709. The gift tax usually must be paid 
when the return is filed. 


Must the person receiving a gift file 
a return too? 

Yes. He is supposed to file an information 

return on Form 710, if he receives a gift 

of more than $3,000 in a single year. 

Charitable and other organizations receiv- 

ing tax-free gifts need not file returns. 


Is a person receiving a gift ever lia- 
ble for the tax? 

Sometimes he is. If the giver does not pay 
the tax, it can be collected from the per- 
son receiving the gift. Thus, for example, 
if the giver dies without paying the tax, 
it can be collected from the one who 
received the gift. 


What tax applies? 

The rate of the gift tax rises as the value 
of the gifts rises. It starts at 214 per cent 
on the first $5,000 of gifts subject to the 
tax. Then it goes up with the total value 
of gifts to a maximum of 5734 per cent. A 
gift tax return takes into account taxable 
gifts made in previous years. And the tax 
rate is cumulative. That is, the rate in- 
creases and is based upon total gifts made 
since 1932, when the present tax went 
into effect. 


How is value of gift determined? 
The gift tax is based upon the value of 
property at the time of transfer. In the 
case of stocks, bonds and such, the fair 
market value at the time of the gift is 
used. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
may appraise the value of property. Some- 
times when there has been a mixing to- 
gether of gift and nongift property, it is 
necessary to trace and identify the exact 
property involved in a gift. 


What about community-property 
States? 

Special treatment is given to gift taxes 
in those States. The rule is that, in com- 
munity-property States, all gifts by hus- 
band or wife are considered as coming 
from the husband except for gifts of prop- 
erty that can be traced directly to the 
wife’s personal earnings or to her own 
separate property. The result sometimes 
is a higher tax paid by husbands in these 
States than by husbands in other States 
under similar circumstances. 


How can gifts save income taxes? 
Gifts often reduce the income tax of the 
giver by dropping his income to a lower 
surtax bracket. Suppose, for example, a 
husband gives stocks or bonds or other 
income-producing property to his wife— 
or some other member of his family. This 
keeps the income in the family. But she 
pays the tax on this income, reducing his 
taxable income, and possibly dropping 
him to a lower surtax rate. Similarly, do- 
nations to a family trust can reduce in- 
come taxes paid by the donor. 


What about estate taxes? 

Estate taxes sometimes are avoided, or 
lowered, by a taxpayer’s gifts during his 
lifetime. The gift tax is at a lower rate 
than the estate tax. Gifts of property 
spread over the years might involve little 
or no gift tax, but retaining the property 
could mean a sizable estate tax. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, however, 
when determining an estate tax, usually 
examines closely gifts made during a tax- 
payer’s lifetime. Sometimes it requires 
proof that they were not made for the 
specific purpose of lowering the estate tax. 
If BIR decides that gifts were made “in 
contemplation of death,” to lower the es- 
tate tax, it adds the value of these gifts 
to the estate, and orders an estate tax 
paid on them. 


Many proposals have been made to Con- 
gress for combining gift and estate taxes 
—making one set of rules for taxing trans- 
fers of property, before or after death. 
The Treasury Department recently threw 
its support behind such a plan. 
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ers| have often pointed to the 


Cure of Crime 


“The great solution, and, as far as I 
can see, the only sure solution, of the crime 
situation of which we complain, is education 
and opportunity. 


“Education and opportunity have caused 
progress and prosperity and have created 
mental and moral enlightenment among 
our people; and if we want more progress 
and more enlightenment and more morality 
and less criminality, we must have more 
education and more opportunity. 


“Very few criminals are criminals from 
choice. Most of them are criminals through 
force of circumstances. 


“There, but for the grace of God, go I,” 
said John Bradford as he saw a man being 
dragged to the gallows. 


“Have you who are assembled here today 
to investigate the causes of crime ever gone 
through the crowded slums of a great city, 
and wondered how good, how noble, how 
honest, how pure, how fine, how decorous, 





FROM A LETTER TO THE AMERICAN CRIME STUDY COMMISSION FROM 


Wilham Randolph Hearst 


WHICH WAS PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST PAPERS ON MAY 21, 1929 


or even how decent you would have been if 
you had been raised in that environment? 


“We can control environment. 


“So the solution of the whole criminal 
problem is in our hands. “Education and 
opportunity will eliminate criminality. 


“Tt is for the people of the United States 
to provide adequate education and oppor- 
tunity, and to create honest and able Amer- 
ican citizens where criminals now grow.” 


QR aK 


Housing conditions in 1947 are far worse than 
in 1929. Schools are overcrowded and under- 
staffed. Crime and juvenile delinquency are 
steadily increasing. 


The Hearst Newspapers are continuing their 
fight for more opportunity and more education 
for American youth. They will always believe 
that prevention and not retribution is the solu- 
tion to our crime problem. 
































W. Stuart Symington’s Dual Goal as Secretary of the Air Force: 
Hard-Hitting, Modern Planes and a Businesslike Administration 


> W. Stuart Symington, the energetic 
Secretary of the Air Force, is trying to do 
two things: He wants to make the Air 
Force a hard-hitting, quick-striking instru- 
ment of war. And, a businessman himself, 
he wants AF affairs run with the careful, 
cost-cutting methods of modern business. 

His Air Force, for the first time, is on 
its own, made independent by the service- 
merger law. Outwardly, at least, it is the 
darling of Congress, among the services, 
where appropriations are concerned. Air 
power has become the thing. 

Mr. Symington has been in his post only 
a short time. But even this soon, his ideas, 
his enthusiasm, his personality are show- 
ing their effect. 

Up-to-date Air Force. A jet-propelled 
Air Force is Mr. Symington’s aim. The air- 
planes of World War II already are out- 
moded. “Jets” are faster. 

“Fighter planes soon will all be jets,” 
he says. “But with the big ones, it will 
take five or ten years, maybe longer.” 

AF began buying jet-driven fighters 
in quantity months ago. But the first jet- 
propelled heavy bomber, an adaptation of 
the B-35 “Flying Wing,” has just had its 
first test flights. 

Size of the Air Force. A fleet of 9,000 
postwar planes is the goal. By compari- 
son, Congress provided funds for buying 
only 1,300 planes in the last fiscal year, 
and 900 this year. 

While some AF officers are impatient 





People of 
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about appropriations, Mr. Symington is 
uncritical. AF must show what the needs 
are, he says, must prove that AF money is 
carefully spent, and leave appropriations 
to Congress. 

With heavy jet-driven planes, he adds, 
the problem is less one of money than of 
“getting onto the art of making them.” 

Leftovers. So, until the jets are avail- 
able, AF must rely on the leftovers of the 
war. The still-powerful B-29 remains the 
heavy bombing instrument. The B-36 and 
B-50 are improvements, but only a few are 
available. 

At the moment, AF has 9,676 “so-called 
first-line combat planes.” Of these, 5,949 
are in storage, but handy for use in emer- 
gency; 3,727 are in use or ready for 
immediate use. 

Man power. Recruiting, slow for 
months, has been picking up. AF now has 
somewhat more than 320,000 officers and 
men. Indications are that full peacetime 
strength, 400,000, can be reached by mid- 
1948 if appropriations are available. 

Looking for officers, AF expects to get 
8,000 in 1948 from among graduates of 
West Point, air-officer candidate schools, 
ROTC schools and the colleges. Later, 
the goal is 13,000 new officers annually. 
In preparation, some 40,000 men now are 
receiving special training in technical and 
other schools. 

Eventual plan. Eventually, Mr. Sym- 
ington hopes to combine the 400,000 men 
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and 9,000 planes in a 70-squadron Aj 
Force. The squadrons are to include 9 
heavy-bomber, 22 fighter and 5 light. 
bomber groups, with the remainder de. 
voted to transport, reconnaissance, map- 
ping and weather observation. 

AF’s Commanding General Carl 4. 
Spaatz has directed that 55 groups be in 
full status by next January 1. That js all 
current appropriations will allow. 

“We don’t think that’s enough,” says 
Mr. Symington. ; 









With or without full appropriations, 
however, the new AF is being adapted to 
new concepts of warfare. 

Strategy. Conspicuously placed on the | 
wall of Mr. Symington’s office is a large 
map that looks down upon the earth and 
has the North Pole at its center. He points 


out that Alaska and Greenland are “ears” 
sticking out toward “the only people who 
can hit us in our generation,” meaning, 
without mentioning the country by name, 
Russia, just across the ‘Arctic Circle. 

AF is placing all emphasis on the use 
of Arctic routes in the event of war. These 
are simply the most direct routes to Euro- 
pean centers. Planes already in existence 
could hit any European capital and return 
without refueling. 

However, the present 3,500-mile range 
of the B-29 and the 10,000-mile range of 
the B-36 are only a beginning. General 
Spaatz has said that planes with a range 
of 13,000 miles will be built in a few years. 

This may make it possible to withdraw 
attack bases to the U.S. proper. But 
Alaska will remain important for defen- 
sive purposes and, says Mr. Symington, 
must be equipped with bases, devices for 
detecting an enemy’s approach and the 
means of stopping an attack. 

Attack and defense. Attack remains, 
however, the first thought of the new AF. 

Air Force leaders do not accept the 
view of some that defense has caught up 
with air attack. In any determined effort, 
they say, some attacking planes always 
get through. New planes and new missiles 
are expected to renew the preponderance 
of attacking strength. 

New weapons. AF’s experimental 
plans include some 4,000 projects, great 
and small. The ultimate goal apparently 
is a 5,000-mile rocket with an atomic bomb 
in its war head. The bomb is available, 
and scientists are increasing its destructive 
force. With unlimited funds and resources, 
AF men say, the rocket could be devel 
oped in five years, but, at a peacetime 
pace, it will take 15. 

AF also is working toward a pilotles 
plane, on planes to fly faster than sound, 
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Christmas 
Gift 
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You’ll be delighted with the letters 
of appreciation you'll get when you 
give a Southern Fruit Cake. Unlike 
other food gifts it need not be eaten 
at once. Since it improves with age 
its delicious goodness can be enjoyed 
by all the family over the entire holi- 
day season. Cake comes gift wrapped 
and packed in attractive aluminum 
container. 


EASY TO ORDER. Just mail your 
gift list indicating size cake for each 
name and enclose check. We’ll insert 
Christmas Gift Card with your name 
(or your Company or personal cards 
if you send them), handle all shipping 
details. 

Final shipping date for Christmas 
delivery is December 16th. Solve your 
personal and business gift problem 
early this year. Send your gift list 
and remittance today. 

If you wish to try a cake in advance 
use coupon below. After you get it, 
see it, taste it, if this cake does not 
live up to your expectation return it 
and we will refund your money. 


Fruit Cake 


—-—— -MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE TODAY- — — — 4 


Columbia Baking Company, 
Box 4741, Atlanta 2, Ga. 


| 

Enclosed is check or money order for | 
$ . Send me, on money | 
back guarantee, Southern Fruit Cakes | 
as indicated. { 
oO .- 51b. cakes @ $5.23 each | 
C) -............-.24% lb. cakes @ $3.23 each | 
Name | 
| 

l 





Address 
City & State 


Sorry, no C.O.D.’s; no shipments outside conti- 
nental U. S. Dun & Bradstreet rating AaA-1. 
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and on a variety of lesser weapons of 
both attack and defense. It is farming 
out much of its experimental work to 
colleges and corporations. It misses the 
vast research and development work done 
during the war by aircraft and other firms 
and paid for out of their war profits. 

Reorganization. Concerned with all 
these vital matters, Mr. Symington mean- 
while is reorganizing AF. First attention 
goes to incorporating the methods that he 
learned as a businessman. Top direction 
and channels of command have been 
slimmed and straightened. 

“The effort is,” Mr. Symington says, 
“to put the best man on the job, regard- 
less of everything else—including rank.” 

One notable change is the introduction 
of an Air Comptroller, Lieut. Gen. Edwin 
W. Rawlings, who is placed at the top 
level. By a cost-control system, every- 
thing is channeled to him. Any expendi- 
tures that seem out of line are reviewed. 
General Rawlings’s job includes defend- 
ing AF appropriation estimates before 
Congress. 

The old and familiar method of sub- 
mitting “padded” estimates to Congress 
in the foreknowledge that they will be 
reduced is out, Mr. Symington says. Esti- 
mates are to be realistic, submitted in 
terms of units of this or that which are 
needed, accompanied by proof of the need 
and evidence that the AF is handling its 
money wisely. That, the Secretary thinks, 
will solve the appropriation problem. 

In addition to the cost-control system, 
Mr. Symington is trying to promote the 
practices of modern business by giving top 
positions not only to the fliers but to the 
logistics experts, the men who must see to 
such details as supplies, transportation, 
housing and the like. 
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“There are lots of jobs here for business. 
men,” he says. 

Mr. Symington is tall, lanky, hand. 
some and relaxed. He likes to chew gum, 
prop his feet on the desk and enter jnt 
easy conversations on the problems of AF J 
Every detail absorbs him. He often upsets 
his office staff by ignoring schedules and 
picking up suddenly to take off for some 
distant point where an AF problem j 
being attacked. 

He was born 47 years ago, the son of g 
professor at Amherst College, and of , 
wealthy family. At 17, he was in the 
Navy for the first World War. After that. 
he went to Yale and then entered one of 
the family businesses. He was critical of 
production processes and accounting 
methods and the family did not like it, — 

So, in 1938, he took over a debt-ridde 
and labor-trouble-racked electrical manu. 
facturing concern in St. Louis. He got it 
to its feet. In the process, he encountered 
Harry S. Truman, then a Senator, and 
John W. Snyder, presidential crony and 
now Secretary of the Treasury. 






Mr. Symington came to Washington in 
1945, with the reputation of a liberal- 
minded, forceful businessman, to take over 
the disposition of surplus war goods. The 
task was surrounded by a confusion of 
red tape and restrictions, and, a fey 
months later, he left it to become Assist- 
ant Secretary of War for Air. With enact- 
ment of the merger law, Mr. Truman ap- 
pointed him to his present job. 

He faces the future with easy conf- 
dence. Congress and the public, he feels, 
are “sold on air power.” But, he adds: 

“We're not satisfied with the Air Force 
we have, and we're going to try to per- 
suade the powers that be of what we need 
for the security of the United States.” 















































B-36s ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
.-. in the plans—only a beginning 


—Consolidated Vultee 
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DOORS ARE CLOSED TO YOU UNLESS 


Important doors, behind which live im- 
portant people, the Hometowners of eleven 
Western States. They out-number the dwellers 
in the 6 largest cities nearly 3 to 1! 

Vitally important to you if you have any- 
thing to sell that people ride in, eat, drink, or 
wear. Because, these Hometown people account 
for 24 of the total retail sales in this great 
western trading area. They should. Actually, 
they number more than 11,225,000! 


Over 90% of the 5,687,000 total circulation of all daily newspapers in the eleven Western 


Yet, 2 out of 3 of their doors are closed to 
any newspaper advertising that doesn’t appear 
in their Hometown Daily Newspaper. 

Mighty good salesmanship to get ac- 
quainted with these Hometowners. Mighty 
good way to get acquainted through their 
favorite daily newspaper, the one the whole 
family reads. No other advertising medium 


swings open those doors as effectively as the 


Hometown Daily Newspaper. 





States is confined to the city and the retail trading zones in which they are published. 
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Cuely THE HOMETOWN DAILY NEWSPAPER ee , 


For complete information write to 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers— 625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 








Indirect Aid to Soviet in U.S. Exports?... Dewey Raid 
On ‘Taft Delegates’ ... ‘Little Marshall Plan’ for China 


President Truman will try in the spe- 
cial session of Congress to pin on the 
Republicans responsibility for the 
high cost of living. Mr. Truman will 
be in favor of plans to control some 
prices. 


ok ok 


John Steelman, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, is siding with those who want 
to go slowly in asking Congress to 
restore wartime controls over distri- 
bution of goods and over prices. Mr. 
Steelman had experience in trying to 
administer controls in peacetime and 
isn’t happy about the resultant ex- 
perience. 


xk * 


Tom Dewey, New York’s Governor, . 


is cutting into some Southern Repub- 
lican delegations that Senator Robert 
Taft, of Ohio, usually has regarded as 
friendly to him. Governor Dewey also 
is getting in some intensive work try- 
ing to line up favorite-son delegations 
that will vote for him as second 
choice. 


x* k * 


Political lines are so well set that it 
already is clear that neither Senator 
Taft nor Governor Dewey can get a 
Republican nomination on the first 
ballot in 1948. 


x *k * 


Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land, is entering more and more into 
White House calculations as second 
man on the 1948 Democratic ticket. It 
would be a Truman-Tydings ticket. 
Among Senate Democrats, however, 
there is strong support for the idea of 
drafting James Forrestal, of New 
York, Defense Secretary, for second 
place. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman favored Chicago as the 
site for the Democratic convention in 
1948, on the ground that Chicago is 
lucky for Democrats, but expense 
considerations caused the Democrats 
to incline toward Philadelphia, where 
some expenses can be shared with the 
Republicans. 


56 
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Senator Taft intends to block all 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
in 1948 on the ground that to open 
that Act to amendment in an election 
year might result in a free-for-all 
political fight. Some House Republi- 
cans want to put more teeth into the 
Act, but face Senate opposition. 


* Xk & 


Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain, is to do a big part of 
the selling job when the State Depart- 
ment gets down to convincing Con- 
gress that it should approve the 
“Marshall plan’ for European aid. 
Mr. Douglas had a hand in convinc- 
ing President Truman that he should 
call Congress back into early session. 


ke & 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is going along with the State 
Department viewpoint that it is wise 
for U.S. to ship large amounts of 
grain to Europe at this time. The idea 
is that it will give Europeans a more 
secure feeling and will upset the Com- 
munists. Clinton Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and another group of 
top officials expect that the policy of 
pushing out grain now will just result 
in Europeans’ eating more during 
winter months, leaving them with a 
food crisis in the spring. 


xk * 


Representative Christian Herter, Re- 
publican from Massachusetts and 
head of the special House Committee 
on Foreign Aid, is working very close- 
ly with State Department officials in 
shaping details of the machinery for 
running the “Marshall plan.” 


xk * 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is determined to try to keep 
control of policy in U.S. lending and 
spending abroad lodged firmly in the 
Department of State. Secretary Mar- 
shall wants to be able to operate with 
something of a free hand in diplo- 
matic warfare, with dollars as weap- 
ons. Republican leaders in the U.S. 
Senate, however, are inclined to insist 
that Congress retain a hold on policy 
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involved in spending dollars abroad 
Odds are on Congress in this figh 


ok 


A “little Marshall plan” for U. §, aid, 
in the form of dollars and goods fg 
China and Latin America, is grad. 
ually taking shape. U.S. is in a posh 
tion where it is becoming necessary to 
provide dollars to other nations ip 
order to keep friendships. 


=< «= * 


Mr. Truman would like to require 
European nations to set up some or- 
ganization to control spending of U.§. 
dollars at that end, but high State 
Department officials are inclined to 
veto that idea. The fear is that, if U.§, 
openly ties any strings to the use of 
dollars, Communists in Europe will 
set up a cry of “imperialism.” 


x * * 


One complication in the ‘Marshall 
plan” is growing out of situations in 
which U.S. will be shipping scarce 
machinery and electrical equipment 
to Western Europe while some na- 
tions of Western Europe will be ship- ¥ 
ping an important part of their out- 
put of comparable machinery and 
equipment to Russia. 
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Planners in the Department of State 
are proposing ways to control the j RE 
U.S. economy in order to permit an 
increasing share of many goods to go 
to Europe. The White House, how 
ever, is basing its plans on recom- 
mendations of its Council of Economic 
Advisers, headed by Dr. Edwin 
Nourse. 
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People in France are hoarding at least 
$3,500,000,000 of gold and U.S. dol- 
lars at a time when their Government 
is seeking aid from this country. U.S. 
officials accept the argument, how 
ever, that the French Government 
does not dare try to force French peo) 
ple to give up their gold and dollaté 
The American people in 1933 gave 

their gold and gold certificates Whe 
the American Government ordered 
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